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INTRODUCTION 



The principal thought in this thesis is contained in the third 
chapter, and it is this : that in the Greek theatre of the fifth 
century B. C. both actors and chorus stood in the orchestra. 
In establishing the truth of this thought the chorus is at all 
times a prominent element. It is, in fact, in great measure, the 
conduct of the chorus, and the relation that it sustains to the 
actors, that determine whether the actors as well as the chorus 
stood in the orchestra. It has seemed fitting, therefore, to 
devote the first chapter to tracing the development of the chorus 
from prehistoric times up to the time when it became an impor- 
tant element in the drama, and to devote the second chapter to 
describing the external characteristics of the chorus. 

Many statements are made in the first chapter without 
reference to the authorities whence they are derived. It may 
sufiice to state here that the works that have been consulted 
and read in writing this chapter are the following :. 

Homer: Iliad, Odyssey, Hymn to Apollo. 

Hesiod : Works and Days, Shield of Hercules. 

Herodotus : Historiae. 

Aristotle: Problems, Ars Poetica. 

Catullus : Carmina. 

MuUer : History Literature of Greece. 

Mure : History Literature of Greece. 

Mahaffy : History Literature of Greece. 

Grote : History of Greece. 

Smith : History of Greece. 

Jebb : Classical Greek Poetry. 

Moulton : The Ancient Classical Drama. 

Walford : Hand-book of the Greek Drama. 

Haigh : The Attic Theatre. 

In writing the second and third chapters there have been 
consulted and read, besides some of the works named above, 
the following works : 

^schylus : Snpplices, Persze, Seven Against Thebes, Prometheus Vinetus, 
Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides. 

Sophocles: Ajax, Antigone, Electra, CEdipus Tyrannus, CEdipus Coloneus, 
Philoctetes, Trachinise. 

(3) 
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Euripides: Alcestis, Medea, Hippolytus, Andromache, Heracleidae, Sup- 
plices, Hecuba. Hercules Furens, Ion, Troades, Helena, Ipliigenia in Tauris, 
JElectra, Orestes, Phoenisss, Ipliigenia in Aulis, Bacclije, Rhesus, Cyclops. 

Aristophanes : Acharnians, Knights, Clouds, Wasps, Peace, Birds, Lysis- 
itrata, ThesmophoriazusEe, Frogs, Ecclesiazuste, Plutus. 

Xenophon: Institutio Cyri, Hiero. 

iPindar : Carmina. 

IPausamas: Descriptio Graecite. 

iPollux : Onomasticon. 

Plato: Symposium, Gorgias. 

Aristotle: Politics, Metaphysics, 

Plutarch: Vitae. 

Lysias : Orations. 

^schines: Orations. 

Antiphon : Orations. 

Demosthenes : Meidias, Philippic I. 

Diodorus Siculus: Bibliothecse Hitoricse. 

Dubner: Scholia in Aristophanen. 

Horace : Ars Poetica. 

MuflF: Chorische Technik des Sophocles. 

Richter: Die altgriechische Tragodie und das altgriechische Theaterwesen. 

Schultze: De Chori Grajcorum Tragici Habitu Kxterno. 

Alberti: De ^schyli Choro Supplicum. 

Capps: 'The Greek Stage', Transactions American Philological Associa- 
tion, 1892. 

Pickard : 'The Relative Positions of Actors and Chorus', American Jour- 
nal Philology, April, July, October, 1893. 

White: "The 'Stage' in Aristophanes", Harvard Studies in Clas.sical Phil- 
ology, 1891. 

Haigh: 'Dr. Dorpfeld's Theory About the Logeion in Greek Theatres', 
'Classical Review, May 1890. 

Miss Harrison: 'Dr. Dorpfeld on the Greek Theatre', Classical Review, 
JVIay, 1890. 

Verrall: 'Haigh's Attic Theatre', Classical Review, May, 1890. 

MuUcr: Eumenides. 

Harrison and Verrall : Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Greece. 

Shakespeare : Antony and Cleopatra, Macbeth, Titus Andronicus, Hamlet. 

There had been cotisulted, also, in the course of the work 
done before -writing this thesis, the following works : 
Bergk: Anthologia Lyrica. 
Mahaffy : Social Life in Greece. 
Gladstone : Time and Place of Homer. 
Symonds : Greek Poets. 
Tjrler: Theology of the Greek Poets. 
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Schmidt : Rhythmic 'lud Metric. 

Miss Swanwick : Poets the Interpreters of their Age. 

Heren : Researches in Ancient Greece. 

Boeclc : Public Economy of Athens. 

Geddes: The Problem of the Homeric Poems. 

Guhl and Koner : The Life of the Greeks and Romans. 

Murray: Manual of Mythology. 

Curtius : History of Greece. 

Whitney : Oriental and Linguistic Studies. 

Muller : Chips from a German Workshop. 

There is given on page 7 an outline table of contents of the 
"three chapters. Immediately before each chapter is given a de- 
tailed table of contents of that chapter, and at the close of the 
thesis is given a combined table of contents of the three chap- 
ters. 
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Chapter I 

THE GENESIS AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHORUS 

CONTENTS 
§1. The Divisions of Greek Poetry : 

§2. Singing by Individuals in Homer: 
The Song of Calypso. 
The Song of Circe. 
The Song of Achilles. 
Character of these songs. 

§3. Early Meanings of the Word y<ip6^\ 
'^of>6i signifying place. 

)((>fiO't where the idea of dancing is prominent. 
Adornment at the dance. 
yiifj6<^ transferred to the dancer. 

§4. Choral Exercises in Homer and in Hesiod : 
The P^an : Sung when in Homer. 
The Pfean in Iliad I. 
The Paean in Iliad XX 11. 
No dancing in the Homeric Psean. 
The Paean in later times. 
Metrical form of the Homeric Paean. 
The Threnos: Defined. 

Early cultivation of the Threnos. 
The Linus-song : 

The three characters of Linus. 
An extant Linus-song. 
Connected with the death of the seasons. 
Hesiod says concerning the Linus-song. 
The Linus-song in Homer. 
Characteristics of. 
The Threnos in the Iliad. 
Characteristics of. 
The Threnos in the Odyssey. 
Metrical form of the Threnos. 
Later history of the Threnos. 
The Hymen^us: The Hymenseus in th^ Iliad. 
The Hymenaeus in Hesiod. 
The Hymeneeus in later writers. 
The Hyporcheme : The Hyporcheme in the Iliad. 
The Hyporcheme in the Hymn Apol. 
The Hyporcheme in the Odyssey. 
The Hyporcheme defined. 
Popularity of the Hyporcheme. 
Its antiquity. 
Its chief characteristics. 
Parthenia in Homer. 

The instance in the Iliad. 
Responsive Singing in the Iliad. 
Summary of Choral Forms in Homer and in Hesiod. 

(9) 
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§5. The Divisions of Lyric Poetry: 

Lyric poetry includes only melic. 
The elegiac and the iambic called eTTTj, 
Melic poetry divided into two schools. 
The distinctions between them. 

§6. The Cultivation of Greek Music: 
The tetrachord. 
Terpander. 
Olympus. 
Thaletas. 

§7. Choral Exercises of the ^olic School of Poets : 
Sappho : Songs for a single voice. 

Songs tor choruses. 
Anacreon : His character. 

His songs for choruses. 
Algous: No choral poetry. 

§8. Choral Exercises of the Doric School of Poets : 

Further development of the chorus. 
The Strophe : In choral poetry. 

Its origin. 

In elegiac poetry. 

The melic ; the Doric. 

Melic strophe described. 

The Doric strophe described. 

The epode. 

Origin of anti-strophic recital. 
Alcman: His contemporaries. 

His predecessors. 

His excellence. 

He celebrated secular occasions. 

His parthenia. 

Features of his chorus. 

His other compositions for choruses. 

His metres. 

Remaining choral poets not at Sparta. 
Stesichorus: His originality. 

Size of his chorus. 

The epode. 

His epico-lyric hymns. 
iBYCUs: He belongs to two schools. 

His love songs. 

These produced on what occasions. 
Remaining masters of choral poetry: 

Add no new elements. 

The hymn of Stesichorus. 
Lyric poets compose for pay. 

Bacchylides. 

Pindar. 

Timocreon, 

§9. The Worship of Dionysus : 



A new kind of poetry needed. 
Why the dithyramb was popular. 
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^9. The Worship of Dionysus (Concluded): 

Why the dithyramb was capable of dramatic development ; 

(1 ) Opportunities for forming^ plots. 

(2) Opportunities for assuming characters. 

§10. The Dithyramb of Arion : 

Cultivated at Corinth. 

Arion's chorus. 

The i^dp'^wv. 

The musical accompaniment. 

The size of the chorus. 

§11. The Development of Tragedy from the Dithyramb : 

The extension of the part of the i^dfr/^wv. 
The extension of subjects. 
The dithyramb at Athens becomes tragedy. 
The final step the addition of the actor. 

§12. The Further Development of Tragedy : 
The chorus of Thespis. 
The chorus of Phrynichus. 
The chorus of Choerilus. 
Pratinas and the satyr-drama. 
Characteristics of the satyr-drama. 
.(EsCHYLUS : Shortened the choral odes. 

Added a second actor. 
Sophocles: Added a third actor. 

Shortened the choral odes. 
Euripides : Shortened the choral odes. 
Decline of the chorus as a living element. 
The ideal chorus. 

§13. The Subsequent Cultivation of the Dithyramb, and of Lyric Poetry: 
The dithyramb continued in Doric states. 
The 'Attic' dithyramb. 
The decline of lyric poetry. 



Chapter I 
THE GENESIS AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHORUS 

§1 THE DIVISIONS OF GREEK POETRY 

It is customary to divide the poetry of the Greeks into three 
classes, the Epic, the Lyric, the Dramatic. Under the second of 
these classes is included all the poetry ot the lyre whether a 
mournful elegy of Mimnermus or an enthusiastic dithyramb of 
Arion, all poetry, in fact, that is neither epic nor dramatic. It 
is necessary, however, to emphasize the fact that the lyric 
poetry did not suddenly aiise at the time when the epic had 
lived its day, w^hen no longer poets were found of originality 
sufficient to compose epic poems that satisfied the people, and 
when weak imitations of the old masters were the only epic 
,poems produced. At this time the people began to cultivate 
lyric poetry, but this kind of poetry existed, and in a state of 
considerable development, at the time when the Iliad and 
the Odyssey were composed. The drama, the chief elements of 
which are dialogue and choral songs, was the culmination of 
Greek poetry. It will b; admitted that in the epic poetry there 
is an abundance of dialogue, and it will be shown that the 
choral element exists there, and in many of the forms that it 
had in ages subsequent to that of Homer. Furtherniore, the 
dramatic element is prominent in the Iliad. In the first book, 
the quarrel scene between Agamemnon and Achilles is as dram- 
atic as is any scene in the plays of the tragedians of the fifth 
century. The dramatic instinct of the Greeks, then, appears in 
their epic poetry ; dialogue is found there, and instances will be 
pointed out where the choral element is prominent in the epic 
poetry. It is evident, then, that the drama was a combination 
of different kinds of poetry that had existed since prehistoric 
days. 
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§2 SINGING BY INDIVIDUALS IN HOMER 

In the Odyssey, when Hermes arrives at the island of 

Calypso, on the mission of liberating Ulysses, he 

cai^^so°°^ finds Calypso singing with 'beautiful voice. 'i 

The queen is thus • beguiling the hours, as she 

labors at the loom. 

In a similar manner, when Ulysses approaches the cave of 
The Song of Circc, he finds her within singing beautifully, as 

ci«e she plies the loom. 2 

In the Iliad, the Embassadors to the tent of Achilles find 
that prince seated on the ground singing the 
AchiUe"^ °*^ 'glori'ous deeds of men' to the accompaniment 

of a clear-toned harp. 3 
What was the character of the singing on these three oc- 
casions we have no information ; yet it is safe 
Character of to infer that in the first two instances it did 

these songs jjot materially differ from that of many of 

the songs of Sappho or Alcaus. The songs of 
Calypso and of Circe are not to be considered the direct fore- 
runners of the Lesbian school of poetry, but may serve as illus- 
trations of the fact that this school did not create a new kind 
of poetry, but merely developed a kind of poetry that already 
existed . The singing of Achilles was doubtless of a more serious 
kind. It can hardly be supposed that a fierce warrior was sing- 
ing a song of the Sapphic school. The greater elaborateness of 
his song is seen in the fact that he sang with a musical accompani- 
ment. Among the earliest kinds of lyric poetry to be cultivated 
in the historic age is the iambic of Archil ochus. We have a 
fragment left us of one of his poems addressed to his own soul,* 
and it is by no means improbable that the Song of Achilles was 
an earlier example of this kind of poetry ; not necessarily in 
the same metre as that of Archilochus, but merely a kind of 
poetry of the seriousness that was afterwards developed by men 
such as Archilochus, or the elder Simonides. 



1 £ 61. yj (f evduv doididdUfr' o—'i xaXij . 

2 z 221. Jlipx7]<; iT S'/So'j axiiudii atiSuvm]^ 6tz\ xakfj. 3 / 182-196. 
4> My soul, my soul, careworn, bereft of rest, 

Arise! and front the foe with dauntless breast ;— quoted in Sm. Hist. Gr., p. 129. 
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§3 EARLY MEANINGS OF THE WORD -^u/wo: 

The word /ji/)''"} in historic times signified a band of trained 
singers and dancers. The primary signification 
of the word has reference not to persons, but to 
place. The use of yn/ioi in the primary sense signifying"piace 
occurs in the expression Xnah^i-^ y."/"'''^i^ 'to level 
the chorus', i. e., to make the xoin'ii ready to dance upon ; and in 
the expression '""' ,v.«v i's- yz yj<i'^''^ v.iit- iMiiiz-^^ AX'/.d iidyeaOai,^ where 
Hector is said to call the Greeks not to the x<'l"''i^ but to battle. 
The primary signification is seen also in the compound ebpu- 
•/,of><>i,^ an epithet applied to cities that have spacious squares, 
i. e., z"f"'^- 

•/iipo? is, again, used in Homer where the notion of dancing 
is prominent. Thus, Alcinous says : uis'i tfr/p'r-' 

dai^ TS (I'drj 7.iOaf,l<s re yopoi rs * where yupoi hasrefcr- ^^,^^^^ the'idla 

ence to dancing. Similarly, Hesiod says: rin of dancing 

iTavdps? h ayXataii T^ yopoif^' -where, again, the IS prominent 

meaning ofyopul is dances. 

That at the dance there was considerable attempt at per- 
sonal adornment, as well as gracefulness, on the 
part of the dancer may be inferred from the ttZ^^T"^"^ 

f ^ at the dance 

words of Venus in description of Paris after his 
combat with Menelaus : 

oijdi y.t <pairfi 
WjSp\ ;j.ayrjridp.£iio'j n'r^ y iXOely, dXXa yapiivSs 
epyzirO', rjk yopolo i/i'ov /.rjyo'jra y.aOi^ei'j.'^ 

The transfer of the word yopi'i'; from the pl^ce where the 
dancing occurred, or from the dancing itself, v,,,/,^ 

to the body of individuals that occupied the transferred 

place, and performed the dancing, was an *° ^^^ '^^""'' 

easy metaphor. 

§4 CHORAL EXERCISES IN HOMER AND IN HESIOD 

Whenever we have singing of many voices in unison or 
dancing by many to the acompaniment of music, we have a 
form of the chorus. 



1 260. 2 508. 3 of. B 498. 4 2+8. 5 Scut. 272. 6 /' 392 ff. 
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The Peean in Homer may be taken as an instance of an ele- 
mentary choral exercise. The Psean was at all 
Sung times in Greek history a song of joy. It was 

when in Homer sung in Homcr either in connection with a feast 
of expiation, or, as a joyful song, after a victory 
had been w^on. 

In the former use, it is sung by the Achasans at the end of 
the sacrificial feast, after restoring Chryseis to 
The piEan j^gr father : 

in Iliad I. , ^ , , 

II'. OS —ayriiUfiun /t.n/.-fj Osov l/M/rxiryrn. 

y.ahr> aziihr^Tcii natrjir^a^ '/.no/mt ^ Ayatvx^^ 

li.i'/~.ii:>Tii ' E/.(h[iyirj.^ 

In the latter use, it was sung by the Greeks after the death of 
Hector, Achilles saying to the Greeks : 

The pasan ^ >' v > ^ . ^ - * ^ , 

in Iliad XXII '■"''' " "''' «^""''-'"i' -a'.7iii-M,.. y.imjiin Aywwy, 

v-/yV(T(y £-'. •/'/.a(pu/)f/i/t •^ziuiisOi/.j -I'rjiit iT ayw/j.ev.^ 

In neither of these instances, is there any mention of danc- 
ing; in the latter instance, the peean is sung as 

No dancing in the the Grccks march back to the ships. Another 

Homeric pa^an example of the singing of the paean by a moving 
body of men occurs where Apollo leads the 

Cretans to his shrine holding in his hands the lyre. 3 

In later times, the pasan was sung by an army when about 
to make an attack ;* in Homer, only after the 

The paean attack had bccu made. In later times, the paean 

in later times ^^ra.s commouly suug at convivial meetings also, 

the poet Alcman composing paeans for such 

occasions ;^ in Homer its use at convivial meetings is limited to 

feasts of expiation. 

The p£ean was first adapted to proper melic form by the 
Cretan Thaletas. Its metrical form in Homer 

Metrical form can be inferred to have been the hexameter, 

of the Homeric pa^ani^ecause that was the only metre at that time 
sufficiently developed for an order of poetry so 

high as an ode to Apollo. 



1 ,-1 473ff. 2 .\ 391f. 3 Hymn to Apollo, Pyth. 336ff 
4 cf. e.g. Xen. Cyr., 4-, 1, 6. 5 Frag. XI. Bergk. 
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The Threnos expresses a state of feelings directly the reverse 
of those expressed by the paean. The word 
'threnos' signifies a lament of any kind, but is Definition 

commonly applied to the lament for the death of the threnos 
of kindred or friends. Such being its meaning, 
we may expect to learn that it was cultivated at the earliest 
stages of civilization. It is here connected with Early cultivation 
the mythical hero, or demigod, Linus. oitiie threnos 

This hero appears in three different characters, first as a 
beautiful boy who, before reaching manhood, ^^ 

met his death, usually said to have been at the characters 

hands of Apollo ; he next appears as a minstrel of Lmus 

who contended with Apollo, and was defeated and killed by 
him ; in the third character, he appears as the song celebrating 
the youthful ministrel, and, in this capacity, he is the type of the 
order of threnos. The plaintive character of the Linus-song 
is attested by the full names of -ll'/t/u? and OhoXt'jw; which 
signify respectively, 'Alas Linus,' and 'Death of Linus.' An 
extant Linus-song is : 

3) Ahe ■Ko.aiv OsiHdiv 

Tc-i/ji^ve, not yap k'Swxav A" extant 

-pwrat ixaoi avOpwuotai-, Linus-song 

^''(uvai? Xiyupali asZaav 

(J'o'tiSoi Se xuTip IT dvaipei, 

Miihnai di as Opr/viouaiv.'^ 

Similar songs were sung in Ancient Greece, and especially 
in Asia Minor. It is evident from the mournful connected with 
character of all these songs that they were con- the death 

nected with the death of certain seasons of the of the seasons 

year, or with similar natural phenomena. It was an easy task 
for the Greek imagination to clothe these phenomena with per- 
sonal forms, to represent them as divine or semi-divine beings. 

Hesiod, in an extant fragment,^ doubtless wishing to 
emphasize the ephemeral nature of all things Hesiod says 

earthly, saj's that the Linus-songshouldbesung concerning 

at the beginning, and at the close of all festive "'' Linus-song 
meetings. 



1 Fragg. Lyr, p. 1297 Bergk. 2 Cited in Enstathius, p. 1163 (Fragg. 1, ed. 
Gaisford.) 
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The Linus-song represented by Homer tipon the Shield of 
Achilles is as follows : 

The Limis-song ,^^-^^,^ ^y ^^ ,,.i,j„oi,Ttw Ttaii 4n,niuyyc Xireir. 

in Homer , „ 

i;i.s/i('/-> xtOd/n^s' /iVov (5' ';-(/ xa/.ov aside'^ 

/.s-ra/Jrj (J'Of/f/ nil Sk fSrjniTiii'TEi^ d/j.a/iz), 

l).iiX-9j r lo/ij.w re ttoiti irxac/ja'^TSi i-Kir^Ta.^ 

This may be taken to be one of the earliest forms of song, 
yet it is distinctly choral in its design. The boy 
Characteristics sitting iv <i.lnninnvj furnishes the music both vocal 
of the Linus-song and instrumental. The chorus skip about (-"t'i 
/T-/.(n/iov-s<;) , and utter shouts ( ioynw ) . In the word 
•uiXnfj there is reference probably to dancing, not to ■ singing. 
luiXzYi commonly refers to singing as opposed to dancing, 2 yet it 
is used also where there is reference only to graceful motion. 3 
In the Linus-song, /j.w/-j probably has this latter meaning, and 
the chorus are thus represented as dancing gracefully {p-"X-fj -aei 
r;y.(diimT^i)\ and Uttering shouts {ioyiiM). Whether these shouts 
had any connection with the singing of the boy there is noth- 
ing in the context to tell us, but it would seem improbable that 
such was the case. 

A modification of the Linus-song is found in the threnos, 
a form of lament found in both the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

At the rites performed over the body of Hector, after the 
body has been placed in position, the following 
The Threnos excrcisc takcs placc : 

in the Iliad . ^> ^ , ^ , 

~apa Eifjay fkocoou^^ 

()f>rf/ur/ e^d/iyiiug, oi'rr <jr(n<'>t(!rjwj doiorj'j 

lit /isn a/i c0/irjy£ir^j i-\ iji ure'jdyjr^Ti) yo'/rxTxeiA 

There is here a step in advance of the primitive Linus-song. 

The lament has reached a state of development 

Its characteristics where the dirge is first sung by professional 

singers {fifr/jvw^ iS'i/iy<iu?) , and, while they are 



-Segff. 2 iiiiX-rj T (iir/7i(TTi>^, a 152; cf. also: 

lidlrS,^ T£ yAn/.t/)iji xai d/w/ioxi^ d/iyr/0/j.(H(i. iV 637. 
3 aijrd/) i~€C aiziio Ti'iji<fOvj diiwai re xai aijrr/, 

aipaijiri ral r u/i" z-r/.'.'ir/^ d-i) xf)rjds;j.va fia/.oTjirai. 
'fjTi itk Xij.ii(7'.xda Xeoxci/.evo frjfiyjTii ii.iiX-ii'i. f 99ff. 
i-' 720ff. 
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Speaking, the assembled mourners join in the action so far as 
to add their sighs. 

The threnos at the burial of Achilles as described in the 
Odyssey! ig ^ gtiH more elaborate exercise. 
There the Nereids form the chorus of mourners, . Zl"" n^"""" 

' in the Odyssey 

and the threnos is led by the nine Muses. The 

metrical form of the threnos, as of the p£ean, was probably the 

hexameter. An extension of its metrical forms 

was made as the lyric. art was developed, prob- Jft^hrxhrenos 

ably by the Phrygian Olympus. 

During a great part of the time of the ascending of lyric 
poetry we hear nothing of the threnos ; yet that 
this form of poetry was at all times cultivated of^thrxhrenos 
cannot be doubted ; and we know that the last 
of the lyric poets, Pindar, devoted some of his time to the 
threnos, and that the threnoi of his younger contemporary, 
Simonides, were among that poet's greatest productioiis. 

The Hymenasus is described by Homer in his picture of the 
shield of Achilles. 2 The bride is being conducted 
to the home of her husband ; many a bridal '^^^ i^'t^e^urd 
song is raised as the youthful dancers wheel 
around amid the sound of pipes and lyres. 

The description by Hesiod^ of a similar scene is more elabo- 
rate. The city is given over to festivities and 
dances : the bride is being conducted to her fat- ^''^ ^"^j^'nesTrd 
ure home preceded by maidens with torches, and 
followed by two choruses, one with pipes, the other with lyres. 
There is an advance here over the choral exercise exhibited in 
the threnos. In the latter, the chorus accompany their dance 
only with sighs, while in the hymenaeus the choruses accom- 
pany their dances with instrumental music. 

The hymenseus is found, in later times, among the works 
of Alcman. Sappho left an entire book of hy- 

1 • ■• •j_j_ ■ 1 J. J The HvmenEEUS 

menaea, which were written in hexameter, and ^^ ^^^-^ writers 
were intended to be sung by choruses of young 
men and w^omen.* 



1 (i> oSff. 2 2" 490-495. 3 Scut., 270-280. 4 Of. p 24f. below. 
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The Hjporcheme is mentioned in the Iliad, in the descrip- 
tion of the shield of Achilles. ^ Here are dancing 
I^t^mld^^'"'' youths, and gaily-attired maidens holding one 
another by the wrist. At times they dance 
nimbly around ; at other times they dance in rows opposite to 
one another. Within the chorus sits the singer with the v'"i/'/«)'^ 
and two tumblers (xy/JnTrr/Tij/Js?). 

The Hyporcheme ^^ ^"^ °^ ^^^ Homcric hymns,3 there is a 

in the Hymn similar sccnc. Here the chorus is composed of 

to Apollo ^^^ goddesses as dancers ; Ares and Herines are 

the tumblers, and Apollo plays on the cithara. In the Odys- 
sey,3 at the home of Menelaus, two dancers 
IXTo^ystT {M^'''^r,rr,p^,) wheel arouud to the music of the 

4'('ip!i.!.Y^. 

These dances fully correspond to the definition of a hypor- 
cheme, which is a choral dance in which the ac- 
de'fined''""'''^™'^ ^^°^ described by the singer is represented with 
mimic gesture by individuals that come from 
the body of the chorus for this purpose. 

The hyporcheme was popular during every age of Greece, 
and is at the present day performed in various 
If^theh'Tporcheme P^rts of Greccc at popular festivals. Thaletas 
is said to have composed hyporchemes; they 
were composed also by Baccylides, Simonides the younger, and 
by Pindar. They occur also in the works of the dramatists, 
as, e. g., the ode to Pan in the Philoctetes, and the closing ode 
in the Lysistrata. 

The antiquity of the hyporcheme is seen in the fact that 
Homer, in describing it, says that it is like unto 
rfttet^porcheme ^^^"^ ^ancc which, in widc Gnossus, Daedalus 
contrived for fair-haired Ariadne.* Whether we 
are to understand these words literally, and believe that the 
dance described on the shield of Achilles was patterned after a 
similar dance in Crete, or are to understand Daedalus to be the 
eponymous genius of all Greece, the fact is clear that at the 
time of Homer, the hyporcheme was an old form of dance. 



590ff. 2 Apol. Pyth., 10-26, 3 <; 17ff. 4 2' 4.90-495. 
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The chief characteristic of the hyporcheme was its mimetic 
character; this feature existed to a greater or 
less degree in all dancing, but in the hyporcheme , "^ ':"^*' 

Y . "^ ^ characteristic 

more than m any other kind. The love of imi- 
tation, then, of ."■l.'ir/tTi'i, which is so prominent a characteristic in 
the last class of Greek poetry, the drama, is seen to be already 
existing, in this prehistoric hyporcheme. 

Parthenia, a form of poetry that was extensively cultivated 
by the melic poets from Alcman to Pindar, ai-e 
seen to have been in use at the time of Homer. Parthenia 

m Homer 

In the Iliad is reference to such a dance in honor 
of Diana : 

6<<<0al,unaiv iSw: fiSTfi !J.sX7T„,uivrjffiy '^^^ instance 

'' m the Ihad 

-'■' '/."PV ^ ■^P'^il'i-Siif ^f/iutTr/XaxfiTiiu, Z£;ia5£iv^9.1 

Mention is made in Homer of a choral exercise that bears 
resemblance to that of the historic chorus when 
just passing into the drama.2 At the close of ''^'''°°l"thi''mad 
the first book of the Iliad, at the feast of the 
gods on Olympus, the Muses are represented as singing respon- 
sively : 

audi Ti Ou,'w1 iSeueza Satzd? iirrr/i, 
oij ij.h i/'dpij.r/'yiii ■HEpixa/./.io'}, r/'j s-/ 'A-oaXu/m, 
Jlouirdwy 0\ ai astdon u/j.£i6d/j.£vat o-) z«/j.3 

Summary of choral forms in Homer and in Hesiod. It will 
be observed that in the choral exercises described 

-r-r -, • -t~¥- ■-11- • Summary 

m Homer and m Hesiod there is no sure instance of chorai forms 
of both singing and dancing by a stationary '° Homer 

, ^1 • 1 ., 1 . 1 and in Hesiod 

chorus. Thusm the peean sung by the Achaeans 
at the sacrificial feast in the first book of the Iliad, there is no 
reference to dancing. In the hymenaeus, the bands of singers 
are in motion. In the parthenia, the choruses dance, but do 
not sing. In the hyporcheme, also, the chorus dance, but do 
not sing. In the threnos. Homer does not assign to the chorus 
any dancing, nor are the Muses at the close of the first book of 
the Iliad said to accompany their responsive singing with 
dance. Whether, in this instance, we should understand that 



1 // 182f. 2 Of. p. 29 below. 3 A 602ff. 
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the Muses accompanied their singing with some kind of gesture, 
and, in the threnos described in the Iliad, we should understand 
that the mourners accompanied their sighs with gesture, we 
havenothingto guide us in forming an opinion. If we consider 
that such was the case, we have examples in Homer of both 
singing and dancing by stationary choruses. The dithyramb, 
the choral song in honor of Dionysus, is not mentioned in either 
Homer or Hesiod ; yet it is seen that neai'ly every kind of choral 
poetry that was developed in the historic ages of Greece existed 
at the time of the'Homeric poems. All thattheages subsequent 
to Homer could do was to develope these elementary poems. 

§5 THK DIVISIONS OF LYRIC POETRY 

There is an interval of centuries between the time of the 
L ric oetr performance of the choral exercises that are 

ineiBdes mentioned by Homer, and that of the cultiva- 

oniymehc ^-^^^ ^^ ^^^ chorus of historic times. Lyric 

poetry m.ay henceforth be understood to include only poetr}' 
The elegiac that js Called 'mclic' The distinctive feature of 

and the iambic this poctry is its ucccssary accompaniment of 
called c. /J music, and often of rhythmic movement. The 

elegiac and the iambic poetry are thus excluded, and may be 
classed, as they were by the Greeks of the fifth century B. C, 
under the head of ^'-v;. 

Melic poetry may be divided into two classes, that of the 
Meiic poetry ^oHc school of Lcsbos, and that of the Doric 

devided choral poctry. These two schools of poetrj'' 

into two schools ^.g.g^ .^ g^g^y essential respect. The former 

received its name from its being cultivated by the Cohans, 
and especially in the island of Lesbos. The latter received its 
The differences name from the fact that it was first cultivated 
between uudcr Doriau influences, and in the Doric Pelo- 

wo sc oo s ponnesus and Sicily, though subsequently it 
flourished in all parts of Greece. The dialect of the former 
school is the^olic, that of the latter is the Doric, or the Epic in 
which Doric forms are mingled. The former school is secu- 
lar, and is devoted to personal interests ; the latter is often 
religious, and is public. The former school is, in general, 
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intended to be sting by a single voice ; the latter is intended for 
many voices. 

As melic poetry was so intimately connected with music, it 
is only to be expected that the time of its first cultivation 
should be coeval with that of the improvement of the art of 
music. 

§6 THE CULTIVATION OF GREEK MUSIC 

The foundation of Greek music was the tetrachord. This 
sufficed as an accompaniment of the heroic min- 
strel, as it sufficed, also, for the elegiac and the The tetrachord 
iambic poets, at least early in their history. 
But it is evident that such an instrument would have proved 
but a meagre accompaniment of an elaborate choral ode. 

The founder of Greek music was Terpander (676 B. C), 
the Lesbian, who reduced to a system the differ- 
ent modes of singing that then prevailed. His Terpander 
system, though in succeeding ages it was im- 
proved, was not materially departed from. His chief glory 
consists in his having increased the number of 
strings of the lyre to seven. Nearly contempor- oiympus 
ary with Terpander was Olympus, whose con- 
tribution to the development of music was the improvement 
of the flute. Thaletas (620) of Crete marks the 
third epoch in the cultivation of Greek music. Thaietas 
His work w^as to carry forward the improve- 
ments made by Terpander ; and like him he made his home at 
Sparta, the city that was then the musical centre of the whole 
world. Chiefly to these three men, Terpander, Olympus and 
Thaletas, is due the credit of bringing music to the high state 
of development that was not surpassed in the time of Pindar. 
Aided by the improvements made in music, toward the close of 
the seventh century B. C, melic poetry starts on a course of 
cultivation, and within a century and a half from that time 
reaches its highest state of development. 
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§7 CHORAL EXERCISES OF THE ^OLIC SCHOOL OF POETS 

At the head of the ^oHc school stands Sappho, whose 
poetic activity extended from about 610 B. C. 
to about 570 B. C. Her poetry, in general, like 
that of the other representatives of this school was intended to 
Songs be sung by a single voice. It is, however, well 

for a single voice kuo wu that during her life-time there were chor- 
uses in Lesbos ; accordingly, we are not surprised to find that 
she wrote poetry for choral representation. This is certain- 
ly the case with her marriage songs. The hy- 
forXoruses mcuaeus of Sappho from which the poem of 

Catullus 62 was imitated, was sung by choruses 
of men and women. In this poem, as in the imitation of 
Catullus, the two choruses advance to meet each other, the 
one chorus reproaching, the other praising, the evening star be- 
cause he led the bride to the groom. Numerous other frag- 
ments of the hymenaeals of Sappho remain, all of which are 
characterized by the intensitj^ of feeling that is the leading feat- 
ure in all of her works. 

Anacreon, though an Ionian, of the Island of Teos, must be 
classed as a member of the ^olic school, be- 
Hu^ciil°rarter cause of the nature of his poctry. He was essen- 

tially an 'idle singer of an empty day,' whose 
only sorrow was for the approach of ^apyakim Y%[iais\ a sorrow 
that had caused unhappiness to poets and heroes as far back 
as the time of Homer. Anacreon had the bent of mind of 
Sappho without any of her intensity ; and Ana- 
ibr cii°o°rases crcon, too, wrotc for choral exercises, for some 

at least of his poems were sung by choruses of 
w^omen at nocturnal festivals. 

There is no evidence that AIcecus, the re- 
No cho^i poetry maining representative of the .^olic school, 
composed for choruses. 
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§8 CHORAL EXERCISES OF THE DORIC SCHOOL OF POETS 
Turning to the other division of melic poetry, the Doric 
choral poetry, we shall be able to trace the de- 
velopment of the chorus to the time when it be- ^"'^i'^'' deveiop- 

- , ment of the chorus 

comes an element m the drama through a suc- 
cession of steps in which there will be no break. 

A distinguishing characteristic of this kind of poetry is the 
complicated, and often artificial, structure of its 
strophe. The origin of the strophe is doubtless . ^^^ strophe 

, . , , . ^ m choral poetry 

coeval With that of lync poetry. It is essential, 

in singing, that the voice be allowed to rest at intervals. We 

need not doubt that when Achilles was found 

bv the visiting chiefs, in the ninth book of the ,,, °"^'" 

_,". -, . . of the strophe 

Iliad, smgmg to the accompaniment of the lyre, 
he divided his song into strophes, 

In later times, the elegiac distich serves as 
an illustration of the strophe, as the voice rests . , ^^^ strophe 

^ in elegiac poetry 

at the close of every other verse. 

In a narrower sense, the term strophe is confined to two 
varieties, the Melic and the Doric. The chief 
characteristic of the former is its brevity, the The Meiic strophe 

-^ described 

usual number of verses in the strophe being four, 
the last of which is commonly catalectic. 

The Doric strophe is much more complicated than is the 
Melic. The number of verses is not limited to 
four, and, with the increase in number of verses, '^^'^ ^°'^''/^^°y^l 

' ' ' described 

there is a corresponding increase in complexity 

of rhythmic form. To understand these rhythmic forms, the 

ear frequently needed the aid of the eye, and so the science of 

orchesticwas required. Theclimax of this class of strophe was 

reached when the epode was added. As the 

strophe and its corresponding antistrophe were The Epode 

sung by the chorus in motion, so the epode was 

sung by the chorus standing in its original position. 

It need not be doubted that the origin of antistrophic, as 
well asof strophic, recital can be referred to pre- 
historic times. In the responsive recital of the ,°ropMc°redtai 
Muses on Mt. Olympus, as narrated at theclose 
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of the first book of the IHad, is seen the germ of the compli- 
cated strophe and antistrophe of the most highly cultivated 
choruses. 

Alcman, the Lydian, represents a period of progress in the 
development of choral poetry. While Mimner- 
i^sorA^cran""" ^^s is siugiug his degics, Sappho her love- 
poems, and Solon his elegiac and iambic poems, 
Alcman has left his home in Asia Minor, and, like those other 
poets who were summoned to Sparta in the seventh century 
B.C., has come to that city and is devoting his genius to the 
service of Dorian masters. 

Alcman is for us the first of the choral poets ; his predeces- 
sors, Terpander, Thaletas, Polymnestus, were 
If^Aicmar^''^"'^'* proficient in the training of choruses, in adding 
new rhythmical action, and especially in com- 
posing music for their choruses ; but Alcman was all this, and 
also a poet. His compositions were afterward 
Aicman's ^^^^ ^^^ cnjoyed by those that had not wit- 

nessed their public recital. The words of his 
predecessors were subordinated to the music; with Alcman 
this relation was reversed. 

Terpander, Thaletas and Polymnestus had composed for 

only religious exercises ; Alcman devoted most 

He celebrated ^^ j^j^ geuius to the Celebration of secular oc- 

seciilar occasions ^ 

casions. 
Parthenia were an especial favorite with Alcman. The 

term 'parthenia' may be applied to two different 
^artiTeni kinds of composition. It may be used to denote 

songs executed by choruses of maidens in honor 
of certain gods: in this sense they are sacred songs. In the 
other sense, parthenia denote songs in honor of certain maid- 
ens : in this sense they are secular. Alcman devoted his genius 
to both these classes of parthenia, but chiefly to the secular 
class. The parthenia of Bacchylides, Simonides, and Pindar 
were exclusively of the sacred order. 

The chorus of Alcman differed in an essential respect from 

that of Pindar in that with the former poet the 

Features of , i ■ i j i 

Aicman's choruses chorus did uot bccomc the organ of the poet ex- 
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pressing only the thoughts of the poet. This feature, except 
in a very few instances, was an invariable characteristic of the 
chorus of Pindar. In the choruses of Alcman, the maidens 
often speak in their own persons, and not unfrequently a lyric 
dialogue is carried on between the poet, who was the chorus- 
leader, and the chorus. 

Besides parthenia, Alcman composed h^^mns to the gods, a 
hymn to Castor and Pollux, paeans, and hymen- ^j^ ^^^^^ 

seals, as well as erotic songs. Of these, the last compositions 

class was sung by a single person, the others for choruses 

were sung by choruses. 

The metres of Alcman show^ a step in advance of those of 
his predecessor, Terpander; of this latter poet 
about twenty verses are extant, all in hexam- His metres 

eter or heavy spondaic metres, which are appro- 
priate for his nomes. On the other hand, the varied style of 
Alcman 's compositions required a more varied metre; yet they 
are much less complicated than are the metres of the later lyric 
poets. 

Alcman and his predecessors made their homes at Sparta. 
Henceforth, the cultivators of choral poetry Remaining 

live in various parts of the Dorian confederacj', chorai poets 

and none of them have any connection with "° '^ ^^'^ ^ 

Sparta. 

Stesichorus flourished at about 650 B. C. His originality 
led him in a path totally different from that of The originality 
Alcman. We find in his productions all the ele- of stesichoms 

ments of the most highly developed choral poetry. The chorus 
of Alcman was a popular chorus ; that of Stesi- His chorus limited 
chorus was limited in size, and consisted of '"^'''^ 

combinations of several rows, with eight dancers in each. The 
great accomplishment of Stesichorus was the ^^^^ ^^^ 

addition of the epode. 

The debt of Stesichorus to the epic was great. In metre, 
he varied but little from the hexameter ; in dia- ^^^ ^^.^^^ ^^^^ 
lect, he used the Epic with but' a slight tinge of hymns 

,..,., , , 1 1 1 of stesichorus 

Doric; so, also, m subject-matter, he was largely 
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indebted to the Epic. Stesichorus lived in an age when the 
Epic was becoming vapid; accordingly, people were losing 
their taste for it ; yet they still wished to bring into their wor- 
ship of the present the legends of the past. The whole tendency 
of the age was tow^ard the cultivation of lyric poetry. The 
originality of Stesichorus was displayed in uniting these two 
kinds of poetry. He adapted the heroic legends to a lyric treat- 
ment, composing for the great national festivals of Sicily hymns 
the subjects of which covered the whole circle of Epic tradition. i 
Ibycus of Rhegium was born at about the 
ofR^heWnm time of the death of Stcsichorus. He devoted 

choral poetry to two uses. Some of his frag- 
ments have Epic titles, showing that he belonged to the school 
of Stesichorus, while others are devoted to con- 
fwJ'schoois*" fessions of love. His later life was spent at the 

court of Polycrates in Samos together with 
Anacreon, and the love poems are perhaps due to this latter 
poet's influence. 

Anacreon composed love-songs for recital to the accom- 
paniment of a lyre of twenty strings without a 
of'ib °raT°"*^ chorus . The similar songs of Ibycus were always 
for a chorus. This fact is shown by the length 
of the strophes, and by the complex structure of the verses. 
These love-songs w^ere composed for the celebration of 
family festivals, or birth-days, or for similar 
These songs occasions, at which times the poet and his 

prodticed -wiieu ' ^ 

chorus took their positions near the houses 
of the persons celebrated. 

The remaining masters of choral poetry added no new ele- 
Au elements mcnts ; they merely perfected the elements that 

now given already existed, and extended this kind of 

to choral poetry poetry to all varieties of subjects . 

Thus Simonides of Ceos, the most prolific of all the lyric 

poets, extended the choral hymn to celebrating 
If%es"h"orus Contemporary men. Originally, the hymn had 

been devoted to the celebration of the gods ; by 

1 Among the subjects of these hymns are : The Fall of Troy, Helena, and The 
Oresteia. 



& 
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Alcman it had been extended to demi-gods, as in his hymn to 
Castor and Pollux ; Stesichorus had extended the hymn to cele- 
brating the heroes, and to such hymns was his highest genius 
given ; Simonides advanced a step further, and, in his famous 
epinikia, devoted the hymn to celebrating contemporary men. 

Choral poetry has now completely triumphed over all other 
kinds of poetry. A lyric poet makes his home Lyric poets 

first in one city, then in another ; and now for compose 

the first time he sells his genius for gold. Simon- or money 

ides took the initiative in this direction, and we find him now 
with Hiero at S\a-acusc, now withtheScopadsinThessaly, and, 
finally, at the court of Hipparchus at Athens, the younger con- 
temporary at this last place of Anacreon and Lasus. 

Bacchylides, the nephew of Simonides, and his contemporary, 
at the court of Hiero, devoted his choruses to 
lighter themes than did his uncle, dealing, in of BarehyUd'es 

great measure, with love and wine. 

The loftj^ Pindar, 'the perfect lyric poet,' devoted the chorus 
to all uses save that of love. Of his composi- 
tions moreremains than of any other lyric poet. of pindai- 
His Epinikia are his most famous poems. 

In contrast with these later lyric poets stands Timocreon. 
He quarreled with Simonides, and his lampoons 
and satires, which in substance differed not at all of Ttaocre™n 

from those of Hipponax or Archilochus, Avere put 
in the ponderous choral form ; yet he differed from his contem- 
poraries in this respect that while they wrote for pay, he, like 
the aristocratic poets of ages before him, spurned to sell his 
genius for mone3\ 

§9 THE WORSHIP OF DIONYSUS 

It is evident that the poetry of Pindar and his contempor- 
aries would not satisfy the hearts of the people 
of democratic Athens . The splendor of Pindar s „f po^tr"^ needed 
art was high, but the occasions on which he 
used it were often trifling. Famed for the celebration of victor- 
ies at the great national festivals, he just as freely celebrated a 
trivial victory, provided he was paid for doing so. This poetry 
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Avas in the hands of the aristocrats. It was composed for pat- 
rons, and for pay. Worship was paid the gods, not by the peo- 
ple themselves, but for them by professional singers.. The 
people, therefore, demanded a different kind of festival, one in 
which they could feel that they participated themselves. 

This festival in which all could participate was furnished by 

the worship of the god Dionysus. The reasons 

Why the d.thy- -^hy the worship of Dionysus was popular may 

i-amb was popular -> ^ -^ r r j 

be reduced to two, the enthusiasm connected with 
the god, and the fact that he was the wine-god. From the 
earliest times, the dithyramb was a joyous song, character- 
ized by license in poetry and music ; it was the turbulent song 
of the Greeks. At the time of Archilochus, it had obtained a 
position of some importance, for he says : 

The paean of Apollo was always solemn and stately ; the paean 
of Dionysus retained many of the oriental attributes that it had 
before entering Greece. 

Why the drama The dithyramb was the parent of the Attic 

fromth?d°rhy- drama. We can see in the dithyramb two feat- 
ramh ures that rendered it capable of development 

into the drama. 

The worship of Dionysus was two-fold. It celebrated him 
<!' as the god of wine ; and, again, it was the form 

The dithyramb ° ' » ' 

•stippiied oppor- uscd to convcy Sympathy with the changing 
tunities for form scasous of the year. The struggles of Dionysus 
were seen in the struggles that Nature makes as 
she breaks forth from the cold winter into the warm spring. 
For this reason, his festivals came in the months nearest to the 
shortest days of the year, the Rural Dionysia, the Lenaea, the 
Anthesteria, the Greater Dionysia coming in the months corres- 
ponding to our December, January, February, March, respect- 
ively. As the participants stood at these festivals around the 
altars, they thought that they actually saw the god, now dying, 
now successful, now put to flight, now returning victorious ; 



1 Frag. 72 Bergk. 
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andthey all participated in the feelings of joy or sorrow, as the 
occasion demanded. In the course of time, as knowledge ex- 
tended, this belief in the actual presence of the god vanished, 
yet the belief that Dionysus was an anthropomorphic being, 
and the sympathy for his sufferings remained. There was, in a 
sympathy like this, ample opportunity for constructing imag- 
ined methods of escape of the god from death, ample opportun- 
ity for constructing plots ; and it was from the dithyramb that 
sang of these escapes of Dionysus that tragedy was developed. 
It evidently could not have been developed from the dithyramb 
that sang of the joys of the god ; and this belief is confirmed by 
the tradition recorded by Herodotus, ^ that in Sicyon, Cleisthe- 
nes transferred back to Dionysus, as to one to w^hom they were 
due, tragic choruses that had been sung celebrating the sorrows 
of Adrastus. We see, then, in the worship of Dionysus, oppor- 
tunity for forming plots. 

The remaining element in the Dionysiac worship that made 
it capable of development into the drama is seen (^' 

- ^ . . The dithyramb 

in the forms assumed by the participants at the supplies oppor- 
festivals. This was caused bv their desire to tunities for asstmi- 

. "" , ing characters. 

approach as close as possible to the gods with 
whom they sympathized. As he was a nature-god, it was 
only natural for his sympathizers to appear as far as possible 
in the forms in which nature appears. They therefore assumed 
the guise of Satyrs, Nymphs, Panes. They put goat-skins 
around their loins, they colored their bodies with juices of 
various plants, and put masks upon their faces. Thus they 
were more like their god in form, and, accordingly, nearer to 
him in sympathy. The festival, thus, afforded opportunity for 
assuming various characters. The worship of Dionysus, then, 
contained the two elements that made it capable of development 
into the drama, (1) occasions for forming plots ; (2) occasions 
for assuming characters. 



1 Herod. V. 67 : 

Tfi xrhfea aurou T/iaj-cxiiliri ■/ii/ioliTi iyifiai/xii', rdv fth Aiovudiiv iiu Tipl- 
oivrEj, Tuv di "ASpniTTin. /l'Aei(7'9tv£9 dk ■/Ofiiih'S ;).e> Ttu Awvixtu) drz^dmxs. 
The force of riJiiSiuze should be observed. 
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no THE DITHYRAMB OF ARION 

Arion was the first to produce a choral performance of the 
Arion cultivated dithyramb. The worship of Dionysus was 
the dithyramb especially popular at Lesbos, the home of Arion; 
at Corinth. accordingly, when he came to the wealthy city 

of Corinth, during the reign of the tyrant Periander, he devoted 
himself to the cultivation of the form of worship with which he 
had been so long in sympathy. 

Arion made his improvements in the dithyramb at about 
The characteris- ^^^ beginning of the sixth century B. C, more 
ticsof Arion's than half a ccutury before Thespis (535 B. C.) 

chorus. introduced anactor, there by convertingthetrag- 

ic dithyramb into tragedy. The chorus of Arion was called 
'circular,' which indicates that the satyrs performed their 
dances in a circle around the burning altar. This circular form 
w^as retained till the time of Thespis, who arranged the chorus 
in the form of a rectangle. The choral dithyramb of Arion was 
not so boisterous and licentious as was the dithyramb upon 
which he built, but honored Dionysus in a more solemn manner, 
the worship resembling the dignified choral worship of Apollo. 
Arion is said to have invented for his dithyrambic chorus a new 
kind of dance, which corresponded to the solemn dance, the 
lii.ii.uJ.ii.. of tragedy. 

The dithyramb as arranged b}^ Arion was under the charge 

of a leader {i'^ii(>yjin') whose duty it was to sup^- 
tht'f?|"<,;"* intend the choral dances, and to take a distinct 

part himself, which was to sing odes in praise 
of the god, his part being introduced merely for the purpose of 
relieving the dancers. It need not be doubted that these songs 

of the exarchon were the only parts of the dithy- 
IcMmpanhnent ra.wh that had any considerable artistic merit. 

The musical accompaniment was of two kinds : 
for the ruder dances it was the flute, which was the instrument 
originally used at the boisterous satyr-dances ; for the accom- 
paniment of the more refined words of the exarchon the lyre 
was used. Arion was, in fact, the most distinguished cithara- 
player of his time. 
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Thus far, in its course of development, had the dithyramb 
advanced in the time of Arion. It was a comparatively solemn 
body of men. reciting verses, 1 singing antistrophically,2 and 
was under the leadership of an exarchon, who ^, . 

himself sang in the celebration of the god. Of ottiiedithy- 

how many men the chorus consisted we have no ^mbic choms 
direct information. Simonides refers to a dithyramb of his 
own that consisted of a chorus of fifty men. Whether this 
number dated from the time of Arion is a matter of conjecture. 

§11 THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRAGEDY FROM THE DITHYRAMB 

Aristotle, says that tragedy derived its origin from the ex- 
archon of the dithyrambic chorus, that after 
many changes tragedy assumed the form that is thrextenSon 
it has in ^schylus and his successors. ^ The of the part 

i-.i 1 r x" • -1, -. 1 . of the exarchon. 

dithyramb 01 Anon is but a choral exercise, 
which is relieved at intervals by the songs of its leader. The first 
of the changes referred to by Aristotle may be considered to be 
an extension of the part taken b}^ the leader. Instead of sing- 
ing a few words in praise of the god, he recited a longer pas- 
sage, narrating some trial that the god had undergone. He 
would even assume the character of the god. These passages 
became longer and more important, the leader at times ad- 
dressing the chorus, and bringing forth some special feature in 
the trials of the god that the chorus in its following ode could 
illustrate. The brief extent of these interraptions of the leader 
as compared with the songs of the satyrs may be seen by the 
name that was given to them. They are called 'episodes,' a 
nam.e that the}- retain in the fully developed drama, and which 
means the same as our word 'parentheses'. 

The next step was the celebrating of the sorrows of persons 
other than Dionysus, and this was but the re- 
vival of a custom that had been practiced at ^he second step 

„. , , . , ... .,,„,. is the extension 

Sicyon, and had been discontinued by Lleis- of the subjects. 
thenes. This was an important step. As long 
as the festival confined itself to celebrating the sorrows of this 
one god, the opportunity for forming plots was limited ; but 



1 Ar«tot., Poet. IV. 2 .\ristot., Problem. XIX:1 S. a Poet. IV. 
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when the whole range of mythology was thrown open from 
which to draw the subjects of the exercises, the opportunity for 
forming plots was indefinitely extended. Though the trials of 
Dionysus were abandoned for those of heroes of mythology, 
the festival was always a part of the worship of the god of 
wine. 

The dithyramb has been brought to the time of Thespis. 

It has been developed thus far on Doric soil. In 

The dithyramb Athens, on Ionian soil, it becomes tragedy. This 

at Athens .' . , . , , r ^^ ■ 

becomes tragedy cvcut IS associatcd With the name ot Thespis, 
who came to Athens from Icaria at about the 
year 535 B. C. The dithyramb at this time was popular at 
Athens, though it had not in that state reached the stage of 
cultivation that it had reached in the Doric states; it con- 
tained more of the wild orgiastic rites that originally attended 
it. Peisistratus, in his desire to lift up the common people, lent 
his aid to the development of this popular form of worship. 

The service of Thespis was to add to the chorus of satyrs 
_,„,,, an actor who was distinct from the chorus, and 

The final step is ' 

the addition who took the part that had previously been 

of an actor. taken by the exarch on ; and this act of Thespis 

converts the dithyramb into tragedy. 

!!l2 THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF TRAGEDY 

Our information concerning Thespis is limited, as it is also 
concerning the tragic poets that come between him and ^s- 
chylus. It would appear that in some of the 
of'Thes°pi^^ plays of Thespis the chorus assumed the forms 

of satyrs, while in other plays the chorus ap- 
peared as men. 

With Phrynichus this last fact became a regular feature, 
his chorus assuming the character that was 
of'ph^nTchtis. most in sympathy with the action of the play, 
thus, e. g., if the play was the 'Capture of Mile- 
tus', the chorus appeared as citizens of Miletus. 

A contemporary of Phrynichus was Choeri- 

choeriiBs. lus, of whom about all we know is to be gained 

from the verse, '' IhUa :,.h (iii.(7u.s.h<s r,v Xinfiuini h no.- 
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Tupoti'. From this we may infer that Choerilus was famed for 
composing tragedies in which the chorus con- 
sisted of satyrs, a practice that had probably His cuoms. 
been by Thespis in part superseded by that of 
presenting a chorus of men. It would appear that this latter 
practice rapidly grew in favor, and, with it, the custom of 
making the whole exercise more calm and dignified. This we 
may infer from the complaint that at about this time arose 
among the people, 'oijSsv npu'i tuv Awmaov' which apparently in- 
dicated the discontent of the common people w^ith the practice 
of substituting the chorus of men for the chorus 
ofsatj-rs. This discontent was respected by the the^Ityl°drama 
poet Pratinas, who is said to have brought 
forth the satyr-drama as a permanent feature of the festival ; 
and from this time it was the custom for a poet to present 
three tragedies in which the chorus was composed of men, and 
one in -which the chorus was composed of satyrs, all four 
tragedies being connected in subject. 

The satyr-drama has been described as a sportive tragedy. 
The subjects of this kind of tragedy were drawn 
from the same source as were the subjects of the ';hesatyr"draraf 
regular tragedy, but they were treated in a man- 
ner more suited to the presence of satjTS. Any v^ild, striking 
adventure was suited to the satyric tragedy ; any scenes drawn 
from rude nature were especially appropriate. The adventures 
of Hercules were frequently depicted, and in the only extant 
satyr-drama, the Cyclops of Euripides, the chief characters 
are Ulysses and the savage Cyclops, the scene being laid in 
front of the rustic cave of the Cyclops. 

We come now to ^Eschylus, who is the real founder of trag- 
edy. The productions of his predecessors had 
been hardly more than choral exercises. The ^schyins. 

part taken by the actor had been entirely sub- 
ordinate. The tragedies of Phrynichus are said by Aristo- 
phanes to be 'exceedingly sv.eet', and, as songs of such a char- 
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acter, thej' were popular at the time of the great comedian. i 

vEschylus shortened the parts of the chorus, yet 
the°cho"rl1-odes. ™ ^^'^ Suppliccs the part of the chorus is three- 
fifths of the whole play. In the other plays of 
^schylus, except the Prometheus, the choral parts are about 

one-half of the whole composition. The great 
atecond actor changc that ^schylus made in the external 

characteristics of tragedy was the introduction 
of a second actor. 

Sophocles added a third actor. The tragedies of ^schylws 

were presented in tetralogies. Sophocles in- 
TthM actor''''' crcascd the vital action in the individual plays 

by setting the example of acting his tragedies 
each as a separate whole. He further diminished the length of 

the choral parts. These vary, in the plays of 
the'choTai odes Sophoclcs, from about one-fourth of the whole 

play, in the Ajax, to about one-seventh of tlie 
whole, in the Antigone. 

Euripides could add nothing to the external feattu'es of 

ti'agedy. The important changes that he ef- 
Euripides fectcd wcrc all internal ; yet he reduced still 

the choral odes. further the lengths of the choral parts. Tliey 

vary in his plays from about one-fourth of the 
■whole, in the Bacchae, to about one-ninth of the whole, in the 
Orestes. 

Before the time of .^schylus, the chorus had been practical- 
Decline of the ly everything. Its action was the chief part of 
chorus as the exercise ; but, from the time of ^schylus, the 
a living element. ^.^oj-us steadily declined in importance. The 
decline in amount assigned to it has already been noted ; but 
there was another, and a still more important, aspect of its 
decline. This aspect has to do with its importance as a living 
element in the play. The Supplices of ^schylus takes its name 
from the suppliant maidens, and the whole interest in the play 
centers in the fate of the maiden choreutae. In the Prometheus, 
on the other hand, the choreutas share the fate of the rebellious 

1 Aristoph., Av, l-iHfr: Vcsp. 219ff. 
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Titan, yet the interest in the play centers around him, not 

around them. The object of a chorus such as 

this one seems to be to comment on the course .^ , . ^''^ 

ideal chorus 

of events and to reUeve the action by choral odes 
that speak the sentiments of the poet, but that are connected 
with the main action. This is the type of chorus seen in the 
later plays of ^schylus, and is the type seen in Sophocles. 
Tragedy is now at its perfect development ; this kind of chorus, 
therefore, may be considered the ideal chorus. By Euripides 
the decline in the importance of the chorus is carried a step be- 
yond the position assigned to it by Sophocles and the later 
plays of ^schylus. In Euripides, the choral odes, far from 
invariably being connected with the subject-matter of the plays, 
often soar into mythology, at times having no connection at 
all with the matter in hand. It might almost be thought that 
Euripides had these choi-al odes stored away, and produced at 
the time the one that his fancy dictated . This separation of the 
chorus may have been one cause of the lack of success of Eurip- 
ides, and may help to explain why he gained but five victories 
in a life-time in which he is reported to have composed nearly a 
hundred tragedies. This separation of the chorus is carried still 
further by the tragedians of the fourth century, especially by 
Agathon and Ion. Under these poets, the choral odes were 
confessedl3' for the iDurpose of relieving the stress on the actors 
of continuous action, and of supplying music, filling, in fact, 
exactly the position occupied by the orchestra in the theatre of 
the present day. 

§13 THE SUBSEQUENT CULTIVATION OF THE DITHYRAMB, AXD OP 

LYRIC POETRY. 

The dithyramb in the form that it had received from Arion 
continued for a long time to be sung in Doric The dithyramb 
states. For a short time after the innovations of contimied 

Thespis, it continued in favor at Athens, but 
not later than the close of the sixth century B. C. As Thespis 
made the dithyramb into tragedy, so Lasus 
( 503 B . C . ) , the teacher in music of Pindar, gave dithyramb 

to the old dithyramb a new form, that was 
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familiarly called the 'Attic' dithyramb. In this form the chorus 
of satyrs was abandoned for a chorus of men, and the music 
was more highly cultivated, being described as wild and florid, 
toward the close of the fifth century B. C. degenerating into a 
type that received much censure from temporary critics. In the 
'Attic' dithyramb, the subjects were frequently transferred from 
Dionysus to mythical heroes. Simonides is said to have com- 
posed a dithyramb entitled 'Memnon', and Pindar was a com- 
poser of similar dithyrambs. The fact that dithyrambic 
contests took place together with contests in tragedy and com- 
edy is further indication of a considerable cultivation of the 
'Attic' dithyramb. 

After the rise of the drama, lyric poetry, as a separate 

branch, existed in but few forms. It is evident 
of'irrk'^poetr ' that the parthcuia, which had been so popular 

on Doric soil, could find no place in Athens, 
where women were kept in an almost oriental seclusion ; and 
the epinikia, which added such splendor to the national festi- 
vals in the latter half of the fifth century B. C, were aban- 
doned, as Greece became torn with the strife of war. Thechief 
duty of Ij'ric poetry now is to supply an element in the drama. 
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§1 THE NUMBER OF THE CHOREUT^ 

Our knowledge of the size of the tragic and the comic 
chorus is derived primarily from the state- 

as'sig^fo the^'trlgic ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^i^"^ writcrs. The scholiast to ^s- 
chorus 15 men; chylus' Euiiienides (585) says: -"")-" n^t -fwi rpsh-. 

o ^<^°'""^ ,iXXd -111)1 rw yiiiHrj. li yaii iiaw/. The scholiast tO 

chorus 24. ^ '' * til 

Aristophanes' Equites (589) says: n'r^zi^TY'i-/.-:'. nk 6 

/Ji/'i\' ['' !>-^'-' zw,aizuv'] i-f 'hil/ioji' Yiihi xa\ ;'';y«!zwV, I'lii.n'i oi yjiX i/. 7tij.ii>(iry. 
[xo * * * <i dk -Tfiayuu'i li, wi A!.tTyn/.iii\iYa:i.i!iyiryi], The SchoHast 

to the Aves (297) says: y "^ T/,a/!y..)f li TT/n'inoi-a iy.'.. Pollux says:^ 
-z'^-i/.aint/.a yt).ji Y/noy 6 ya/jo^. These Statements show that the 
comic chorus consisted of twenty-four persons, tlie tragic of 
fifteen. 

In two places, Sophocles is recorded as the first one to use 
Sophocles the first ^ tragic chorus of fifteen. Suidas says :2 y.".\ r./,,',- 

to use a tragic Tt><i ii.t'j Tij'^ '/."('^''•' ^''^' ~^'^~-y-i^-'-'^-X'^- ^IfTYJyayt •^ioyj. ~in'}ri/i"-^ 

c orus o i.>. i)oiixa{<)txa s'.m/r^Tioy-^ and in the Vit. Soph. 3 occur 

the 'words: iio-o^ Dk xa\ Tnh^' •/(tfitDriix -d'.Yjm/.^ i'iy-\ iifuoBxii. Tzzvrixii.ids/.'i. 

x.i/A ri",^ 7n'-ir^ ''>-iix/tiTr/-/ iceo/is. The evidence of these passages 
shows that the chorus of ^schylus consisted of twelve men, 
and that this number was increased by Sophocles to fifteen. 



2 V. lu(S(ix/.iiii. 3 p. 2 Diiulf. 
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All authorities are agreed that the comic chorus consisted 

of twenty-four persons;! but, in three passages, it is asserted 

that the tragic chorus consisted of fourteen per- 

Authonties griving ^ ^ 

to the tragic SOUS. ThcSC paSSEgCS are: -/(i/nW oi rwv -rjaywilorj 

chorus 1-t triyiurii-i/.'. k: it)' m<iii(m.- rr.'j i>k TiKLruihiav y.a\ mix: aii- 

mcmhers. . , , . „ -, 

-utitin< i-'.ay^^ n.k-/ -dyzv^ ytifisoz().<i t'Y^ /jfTW^ ok zi^ayi/.oyj 

yiinto-a: <h-/.aTinin^:A It is stated, also, in the Vit. ^s. that the 
number of the choreutee was fourteen. The evidence of these 
passages as tending to establish a tragic chorus of fourteen 
persons may be dismissed with the belief that this nvunber does 
not include the coryphaeus. The chorus of both tragedy and 
comedy, as it marched into the theater, was rectangular in 
form. Had the tragic chorus consisted of fourteen men, in or- 
der that it have a rectangular form, it would have been neces- 
sary that it be drawn up either two abi^east and seven deep, or 
seven abreast and tAvo deep. In neither of these forms would 
it have presented a pleasing appearance, as it marched in over 
the parodos. The chorus of fourteen members may, then, be 
considered to be the chorus v^'ithout its leader. 

Pollux sa^'s'' that the tragic chorus consisted of fifty men 

even to the time of the presentation of the Eu- 

Poihix speaks mcnidcs, that, on that occasion, the appearance 

of a tragic chortis . ., ■ , . 

of 50 members. of fifty Ermycs causcd SO much consternation 
on the part of the spectators that a law was 
passed reducing the number. This statement, especially as it 
is corroborated by no other writer, may be considered an er- 
ror on the part of Pollux, and we may accept as true the state- 
ments already quoted from Suidas and the Vit. Soph, that 
Sophocles increased the size of the chorus of his predecessor 
from twelve to fifteen members. Even without the authority 
of these ancient writers, there is no difficulty in believing that 
Sophocles increased the number of the choreutas. To the other 
improvements in tragedy that this poet made, such as present- 
ing single plays instead of tetralogies, increasing the number 
of actors, and improving the scenic properties, it is eas}- to be- 



1 Cf. Poll. IV:109; Schol. Avist. Av. 297. 2 Bekk. Anecd. p. 746. 

3 Tzetzes, Prolegom. ad. LTCophrou p. 254.. 

4. Schol. to Dionys. Thrac. Villoisoa Anecd. II, p. ITS. 5 IV:110. 
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lieve that he also increased the size of the chorus, thereby add- 
ing to the splendor of the singing and dancing, and making 
easier the division of the chorus into semi-choruses with their 
two leaders. 

The question now arises whether the innovation of Sopho- 
cles was adopted by ^schvlus, in his later plavs. 

Was the innova- -_.. .^, " _. . 

tion of Sophocles it IS impossible to answcr this question with 
adopted certain tv. Albertii maintains that even in the 

Supplices oi ^schylus the chorus consisted of 
fifteen members ; and this belief is based, first, upon the fact 
that all the choral songs except the last one are composed of 
sets of either three or five strophes, and then upon the assump- 
tion that the songs composed of three strophes were sung by 
the choreutae as composed of three t-dI/jh. and those composed 
of five strophes were sung by the choreutte as composed oi£ve 
Zoyd. Therefore, the argument is, there were fifteen choreutae. 
But the objection to accepting this conclusion lies in the fact 
that there is no proof that the choral songs were sung as 
Alberti assumes. Muff 2 asserts that in the Eumenides and the 
Agamemnon_ alone ^schylus used a chorus of fifteen, and that 
Sophocles in the Ajax**, one of his earliest plays, used twelve 
choreutae, not yet having introduced his innovation, and that 
in the Philoctetes*, one of his latest productions, he reverted to 
the smaller number, twelve. The opinion of Muif concerning 
the number of choreutae in the Eumenides is shared by MuUer.s 
There are two scholia that bear upon this question .^ The schol- 
ium to the Eumen. (585) that asserts the chorus in that play to 
have been fifteen in number, Haigh^ is probably correct in 
thinking of no value, assuming that the scholiast was influenced 
by the knowledge of the size of the chorus in later times. The 
scholiast on Arist. Equit. (589) was no doubt, as Haigh^ be- 
lieves influenced by the passage in the Agamemnon, 1344-1371. 
In this passage, the verses 1344, 1346, 1347 are written in 
trochaic metre; the verses 1348-1371 consist of twelve iambic 
couplets, and were, doubtless, spoken by twelve different chor- 



1 De v^s- Chor. Sup. 2 Die Chor. Tech. des Soph, p. 1. 3 pp 1 • 52 .so 

4, pp. l;227sq 5 Eumenides, p. 18 sq. 6 Already quoted on p. 40 above, 

7 Att. Th., p. 263. 
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eutse. Whether the first set of three verses was spoken by three 
of thosewho spoke verses 1348-1371, or by three other choreu- 
tae, determines whether the chorus of the play consisted of twelve 
or of fifteen members; but there is no way of deciding this ques- 
tion. It is manifestly unsafe to draw a conclusion concerning 
the size of the chorus fi.-om the manner in which the choral odes 
were sung, until we have more information concerning this 
feature. It may, however, on general grounds, be considered 
probable that ^^schylus in his later plays had a. chorus of 
fifteen men. The Oresteia was presented ten years after the 
first appearance of Sophocles, and it is reasonable to believe 
that by that time /^schylus would have come to see the advant- 
age of the larger chorus, and that he used it in that trilogy. 

It is safe to follow the authority of Pollux^, and believe 
that, as the dithyrambic chorus consisted The theory 

of fifty naembers, so originally the chorus of of Muiier con- 

tragedy consisted of this number. Muller2 be- chonts of forty- 
lieves that, as soon as tragedy took the tetral- "sht 

ogic form, forty -eight choreutae were assigned to the tragic 
poet, and that he divided them among the plays of the tetral- 
ogy, as he thought best. If this was not the case, it must be 
believed that twelve or fifteen choreutae were assigned to the 
tragic poet, and that these men acted as chorus in each of the 
four plays of the tetralogJ^ The chorus, then, in the only 
extant triology, the Oristeia, would have been obliged in the 
first play to take the part of old men ; in the second, that of 
women ; in the third, that of Furies ; and, in the satyric drama 
that completed the tetralogy, that of satyrs. Theuseof masks 
would have rendered easy the counterfeiting of whatever exter- 
nal appearance was required in each individual play, yet it is 
questioned by MuUer whether a single chorus of twelve or fifteen 
men could have been found, so well trained in their art as to be 
able to successfully personate, in singing and dancing, charac- 
ters so diiferent as were those of these four plays, or whether 
they would have had an amount of physical endurance suffi- 
cient to enable them to perform the long choral odes of all four 



1 IV:110. 2 Etiinenides, p. 10 sq. 
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plays of the tetralogy. If it is understood that a chorus of 
fort\'-eight persons was assigned to the poet, and that a differ- 
ent portion of them served as chorus in each different play, these 
difficulties are removed. The assumption that such was the 
case Muller considers strengthened by the fact that, in each of 
the plays of this trilogy, appears besides the proper chorus of 
the play a body of men (or women) resembling the chorus of 
one of the other plays of the trilogy. Thus, in the Agamemnon, 
there appear the servants who spread the purple upon which 
the king on his arrival alights, and these servants bear a gen- 
eral resemblance to the chorus of old women in the second play, 
the Choephori. In this latter play, appear, besides the chorus 
proper, the Eumenides, the very chorus in the third play of the 
trilogy, and, finally, in the Eumenides, there appear, besidesthe 
chorus of Eumenides, both the female escort, which suggests the 
chorus of women in the second play, and the Council of Areo- 
]3agites, who suggest the chorus of men in the first play ; and it 
is noticeable that, at the close of the Eumenides, all three chor- 
uses leave the theatre together. The body of attendants show 
their similarity to a regular chorus by singing the final ode. 
Schultzi believes that, while tragedy had the tetralogic form, 
this view of Muller is perhaps correct, but that, as soon as 
plays were presented individually, a single chorus of fifteen per- 
sons acted in turn in each of the plays of a poet. 

Nothing has been handed down to us from antiquity that 
^, , is of much assistance in deciding whether the 

The changes & 

in the size view of Mullcr is correct ; but it is entirely prob- 

ofthechorns ^^j^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^.j^ daj s of tragedy , bcforc 

Sophocles introduced his improvements, the poet received a 
chorus of forty-eight men . The size of the chorus was origin- 
ally, as Pollux states, fifty. When the practice was introduced 
of presenting plays in tetralogies, we may believe that the 
number was reduced from fifty to forty-eight, thus allowing 
twelve men for each play. It would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, in these early days to secure a set of twelve men so 
well versed in their art as to be able to successfully perform all 



1 De ChariiTrag. Exter., pi 3K. 
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the dances and songs required in four different plays. In later 
times, when all parts of the drama had reached a state of per- 
fect development, it is not unlikely that the art of the choreut^ 
also became so highly developed that a body of fifteen men 
could be found so well educated in dancing and singing as to be 
able to perform all the tasks required of them in four different 
plays, and we may assume that at this time the chorus assigned 
to a poet was reduced from forty-eight to fifteen. We need not 
hesitate to believe, then, that, at the time of the presentation 
of the Oresteia, a single set of fifteen men could have been 
secured capable of acting as chorus in each of the plays of the 
tetralogy. 

§2 THE POSITION OF THE CHOREUT^ 

When the chorus consisted of persons who were supposed 
to come from the neighborhood, the entrance 

" At its entrance 

was by the western parodos. The chorus, the ciorus present- 
accordirififly, in those cases presented its left side ^^ '*^ '^" ^'"^^ 

° _., . - . m *° ^^^ spectators 

to the view of the spectators. This fact is suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the scholium to Aristides :^ Srs ya/> dirfiiaav 

III yiipin, TzXayiu)^ ,5aJi'J(/i'r£s' ^-(Hiiwzo 7"y? u!).v<iu<s y.a\ Eiyjn zab'S Osazag iv 
af):iTT^/ia. auTW'j, r.a'i id rzpuJ-di zn'i ■/"!'"> ifi'-'^zspi'j i-tr/ii\'. The military 

precision with which the chorus was drawn up is shown by the 
numerous military terms used in connection with the chorus, 
^schylus frequently uses the word /'V"? to indicate the chorus; 
in the Agamemnon, 2 he makes the old men of the chorus to ad- 
vance against ^gistheus with hand on sword precisely in the 
manner oi '■<'■/_'■-"■'- 

The entrance of the chorus was generally 
by the western parodos ; but, in a few of the ex- ^^^^f^™^;-- 
tant plays, it was by the eastern parodos. This eastern parodos. 
was the case in the Supplices, and the Prome- 
theus of ^schylus; in the Philoctetes of Sophocles, and in the 
Phoenissse, the Supplices, the Iphigenia in Aulis, the Bacchae, 
and the Helena of Euripides. 



1 Hi. p. 535 Dind. 2 Agam., 1651. 
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The chorus on its entrance was drawn -up in one of two 
ways, as is shown by Pollux, i who says: idp-q 

The chorus fji '/."t"'^-, ffrin;/!)?, %oym. xai rpa-j'txiio /j,ev yn/itin^ furci 

consisted of ' , " ^ ^ 

tTTur/ni and -oyd "c^T^ £z t/hwv. -/.ai tTT<nyi)i T/)el'} h. -hrt. ;rei/Tez«iVj£za 

ynp iiddf/ 6 Xii/'i'ii. xai y.a.Ta T/)sli ij.£v Elirr/ttria, si xara 

'iuya yiyjimii ij -afiaSii'^. el (U xaza iTTtiiyiiO'i, «v« -I'^re sinrj-irwj. 6 ds xui- 

ij.cxdi yiipui r^irrTapti xai s'.xtiavj [/JrT«y] ii\ ynfisurai, Z'Jyd f'^. ?z«rTr«v Se 

Cuyuv ix rtrrdpun. minyin iJi rirra/i^t;^ cf w^Spai iyuy/ ^xarTTiig [<TT<ny<i^'\. 

There were, then, of the tragic chorus of fifteen, five ranks ('")'«) 
of three men each, and three files (Tru'iyni) of five men each, and 
of a comic chorus, six ranks of four men each, and four files of 
six men each. 

The entrance was said to be z«r« frrinynoi when the members 
of each stoichus were in line; and z«7« i^urd, when 

The entrance called ^ « ^ • i • 

z«T« nrinyijug the members of each zugon were ra line. In a 
, °J . chorus of twelve members, it follows that the 

xaru ZuYi/. . , , _ 

stoichus contained bu t four men instead of five, as 
in the chorus of fifteen. 

.j,^^ An entrance xazd mniyito^ of a chorus of fifteen 

xard nrmywq members entering the theatre by the western 
arrangement parodos prcscntcd the foUowing appearance : 

OiaTjim, 
n-rinya^ a _^ ^^ J^ J^ "■ dpiiTT. or TZ/jo/rarrr. 

<TT(ny(i<; ,j ^ I ^ ' S' '/JiDfxinT. or SturspitdT. 

<r.ulyu,y j£^ f_^ j/^ ^^ ^^ ,h-=u,dT.orTinr„dT. 



An entrance xu-d Wr''- of a chorus of fifteen members entering 
the theatre by the western parodos presented the following 
appearance : 



1 IV., 108 and 109. 
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It is evident that the arrangement xarrl nnnynni^ a narrow 
and long formation, presented a more pleasing 
appearance, as the chorus marched in over the The xard ffrnl^tjug 
narrow and long parodos, than did the broad arrangement 

'^ ^ preferred 

and shallow arrangement za-« Zu^fi; yet we 
know from Polluxi that the z«-« Co;-« arrangement was some- 
times used. It was not, however, used in any of the extant 
plays of Sophocles, 2 but Arnold^ has shown that it wasusedat 
the entrance of the chorus in the Frogs of Aristophanes. 

We have no authority of ancient writers to 
tell us what position the chorus took after Theposition 

■* of the chorus 

reaching the orchestra. Hermann* believes that after reaching 

at that time the chorus wheeled completely the orchestra 

around, so that the left file, in which was the coryphaeus, came 
next to the actors. This was done that the coryphasus might 
carry on the conversation with the actors more easily than 
would have been possible if he had stood on the side of the 
chorus nearest to the audience. Arnold^ maintains that the 
personal relations existing between chorus and spectators in 
comedy compelled the coryphaeus to be as near as possible to 
the spectators, and that, therefore, the chorus did not wheel 
about in comedy, but that it did in tragedy. MullerS believes 
that the coryphasus stood on the thymele, thus securing an ele- 
vation above that of the remaining choreutae that rendered his 



1 IV., 109. 2 Mnff Chor. Tech. des Soph., p. 7. 

3 Die Chorpartien bei Aristophanes, S. 35. 185. 4. Opusc, VI., 2, p. 

5 A. a O. S. 187. 6 Eumenides, p. 21. 
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conversation with the actors easier than would have been pos- 
sible, if he had been standing on a level with the other choreutse. 
Muffi follows the opinion of Hermann in regard to tragedy, and 
that of Arnold in regard to comedy, believing that the close 
relations existing between coryphaeus and actor in tragedy re- 
quired the former to be in front of, not behind, the other cho- 
reutse, and that the relations of coryphgeus to spectators as 
exhibited in the parabasis required him in comedy to be nearer 
to the spectators. In drawing a conclusion amid the differing 
opinions, we must be guided by what appears to have been the 
most probable arrangement. In the first place, it will be ob- 
served that the ancient authorities say nothing concerning a 
wheeling around of the chorus after it has reached the orchestra. 
With all the notices of the manner of entrance, and the arrange- 
ment of the chorus, it is not probable that, had any such ma- 
noeuvre taken place, some reference to it would not have been 
made. Again, the coryphaeus, while standing on the side of the 
chorus next to the spectators, woitld have had no difficulty in 
carrying on the conversation with the actors, for the reason 
that the actors stood in the orchestra together with thechorus^ 
and not on an elevated stage, as these writers have assumed, 
A very serious objection to the belief in the theory that places 
the left stoichus farthest from the spectators lies in the fact that 
this stoichus was composed of the best choreutae. At the entrance 
this file was in full view of the spectators, and it seems entirely 
improbable that, as soon as the parodos was finished, the file 
containing the most skillful men of the entire chorus was made 
to take a position where it would be less prominently before 
the eyes of the spectators. 

When the chorus entered by the western parodos, the best 
choreutae were in the leftstoichus, and were called 
If'the'ieft'fii" «//;Tr;/«,ffr«Tai,3 'men on the left'. The question 

when the chorus arises where these 'men on the left' stood, when 
eastern pLo'dos ^^^ chorus camc from a distance, and, therefore, 
. entered by the eastern parodos. It is evident 

that, if they occupied the left file, they were obscured from the 



1 Chor. Tech. des Soph., p. 9. 2 Cf. chap. 3 below. 3 Cf. p. 52 below. 
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eyes of the spectators. Schneideri believes that this was the 
case, and that, when the orchestra had been reached, thechorus 
made a revolution, thus bringing the left file next to the specta- 
tors. It is, however, unlikel}- that this was the case. The 
'men on the left' were the 'show' men of the chorus. If at any 
time they were to make a good appearance, it would seem to 
have been when they were marching in. It is probable, then, 
that when the chorus entered by the eastern parodos, the 'men 
on the left' were on the side facing the spectators, and, thus, 
were, strictly speaking, 'men on the right.' 

During the progress of the dialogue, the chorus generally 
was stationary. After reaching the orchestra, 
it turned about to the right, thus changing its ofthechomsdur- 

form from z«r« <!-<n-^pu<} to z«t« Zuyd, and, thus, it Sng the dialogue 

faced the actors. During the stasima, as the 
song was accompanied by dancing, the choreutae evidently 
were V not stationary; nor is it to be thought that they now 
faced the actors. As the actors were the chief point of attrac- 
tion during the dialogue, so the choreutae were the center of 
observation during the singing of the stasima. It is impossible 
to say exactly what position they took at this time ; we know- 
only that they were not stationary, and we may infer with 
confidence that they were not facing the actors. ^ 

It is probable that, at the close of the play, the chorus left 
the theatre with the same regularity of move- 
ment with which it had entered, at the begin- ofthecho™s 
ning of the play. In a few instances, the chorus at the close 
left the theater during the course of the play,3 dlring'the^p^ay 
and returned later. This departure was called 
/i£r«iTr«m?, and the return i-i-apcSag.^ In the Septem of .^schy- 
lus, at the close of the play, the chorus left in two divisions, 
one division following the body of Eteocles, the other that of 
Polynices. 



1 Att. Theaterwessen S. 15ff., 193fr. 2 Haigh A. T., p. 275. 

3 Etimen.. 235; Ajax, 815; Helena, 327ff; Alcest., 746; Eccles, 310. 

4. Pollux IV., 108. 
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To aid the choreutae in keeping their positions while stand- 
ing in the orchestra, Hersychius says :i yjiaiLiuU 

Lines , ^ , , * 'V \ , , r, ,. T . 

in the orchestra ,i i f. i i , i a i /. , . j.\. 

is, however, better to believe with Hermann^ 
that such lines were not necessary in order that a well trained 
chorus of fifteen or twenty-four persons might stand in rank 
and file. It is probable, rather, as Schultze^ suggests, that lines 
were drawn in the orchestra to serve as a guide to the choreu- 
t£e in making the various evolutions that occurred, as they 
were singing the longer choral odes. 

When the chorus separated into semi-choruses, the cory- 
phaeus stood apart, and left the management of 
''tv-i-V'i''-"'^, the semi-choruses to their own leaders.* This 

ov/dnia . . . . . 

separation mto semi-choruses is especially com- 
mon in comedy, where, in the last part of the parabasis, which 
was antistrophical in form, the different parts were given by 
the two semi-choruses separately.^ At this time the semi- 
choruses stood facing each other, as may be inferred from 

Hephestion :" iim (1l m S'^ r«?i' Xdiiwdtait xai yj -/.akon ;i h'ti -apd[i<i.(si^^ 
i-EiHav slneXOwTz<; £!\- rj Oiii'fiwj xa} rhrcnfu'irrotTZdv aXArJAini rr-rhzEi- <il ynfi- 

soToi -apiiiiuvm . The Only separation into semi-choruses in Soph- 
ocles is the one already mentioned as occurring in the Ajax.^ A 
similar division takes place in the Orestes of Euripides, where 
Electra stations the chorus in two divisions, one at the eastern, 
the other at the western parodos.* Pollux says concerning a 

division of the chorus : xm iiiuyufiurj «j, xa\ dty_<ijiia^ -/.at (hrr/jijiia. 
tdixe de ~(jj>Tu'^ zl'^a.i ~ii.')t\ za t^iui. o\<J//«7a. 6~6rav yo/t 6 yoftu'^ e;\' dutt 
[//.i^r/] Siacfnilfj, r./ //iy -/idyii.o. xaAsirai diyii/iia, ixuripa St lun/ia ■iip.iyjifit.m. 
a (Ta'/radouaiv, I'r^TtyuiiM.^ PoUux here makes (^tyjifiia and riiayuiiwv 

to be of the same meaning. Schultzeio conjectures that the term 
itr/iifiia should be applied when the half-choruses consisted of 
persons of different ranks, or ages, or sexes, or when there was 
some other similar difference between them. He would, there- 
fore, call the division in the Birds of Aristophanes a ^<-yj>i>i-'i-, for 



1 I., p. 855. 2 Opusc, VI., part ii., p. 145sq. 

?. De Cho. Trag. Ext. Hab., p. 50. A, Cf. Mnff Chor. Tech. Soph., p. 13. 

5 Haigh A. T., p. 275. 6 14 p. 131. 7 Muff Chor. Tech. Soph., p. 21f. 

8 806ff. 9 IV., 107. 10 De Ch. Trag. Ext., p. 52. 
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there the chorus consisted of twelve masculine and twelve 
ieminine birds. A similar difference existed in the Phoenissas of 
Phrynichus, w^here half the chorus consisted of Persian old men, 
and half of Phcenician old women. There is, how^ever, no evi- 
dence to prove that the conjecture of Schultze as to the differ- 
ences between rip.iyjiino'j and Sr/niUa is correct. The scholiast to 
Aristophanes' Equites (589) makes a statement of which there 
is no corroboration and which it is difficult to believe: ^t-i (5' 

8ts mil iiiayjipuj. itrrwyTii jjn/! if OMdjiW'./ y.(U yu^ar/.m'y. ii/ dk rai'i Zdozati yii- 

iiipi)? xa\ -/iiTay ;;-', «i ili yiy/a'./.fi i'^Htya. si dk -i/idoiv £.r, xrn ymdxv.m'j^ ai 
ij.ky yuvaX/.si r/ i'lrra'y, ni its -aldsi id. si /is -iisalioTm'j y.a\ 'jiut'j^ Ta'ii —/istr- 
jSuzai -/.SDVsxzslv dsi'j ifiiah. 

The position of the coryphaeus as the center of the left <rrin- 
y<i<s, in a chorus of fifteen members, is indicated 

^ , , . The position 

by the title of -/'(-"■}, or /^iVof, rz/uirrs/iuo that is ap- ofthecoryphKUS 

plied to him. Photius says : l''rAfiar.^sv nm zi pi- '"^^'J"™^ 

■t , . , ■ T • offlftteti. 

<r«v Tiiu r}/nrTTs/i(ij iTTiiiynf) rryV by-'.ii.iiTdTryj /-.. t. /..I It is 

evident that the middle position was occupied by the coryphte- 
us, and in the title r/.tr»c i/fnirTs/m') is additional evidence that the 
usual entrance of the chorus was z«7« rrzinyvui;, for it is not prob- 
able that in a xar« ^oyd entrance, the position of the coryphaeus 
was r/-!-»v-. The position of the coryphzeus in a y-"-d rrmiyiiui for- 
mation was that indicated by '/' in the diagram on page 46. 
In a y-u-rd ^uyd formation of a chorus of fifteen, the position of 
the coryphteus was no doubt that indicated by ' /5' ' in the dia- 
gram. Here the title pinn'i is applicable to him, though not the 

title of -fi'-n-;. 

When a chorus of twelve members was drawn up 2«-« nzni- 
yiioi, the left lyrdiydi appeared thus : 

,/ ' ;' „' The position 
Y i^ *^ 
, ^, _, I of the coryphjeus 

There is here no ,".^V»9 dpigrsiwh, and Schultze^ "'o^t-«°eh^e 

leaves it undecided whether the coryphaeus oc- 
cupied the position ,5' or y . It is probable that Muff is corrects 
in claiming his position as /5', and this because of the relation 



1 S.Y. Tfilvii'S dpt(T-£piiu. 2 De Ch. Trag. Ext., p. 44. 
R Chor. Tech. des Soph., p. 13. 
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existing between the coryphaeus and his two -ajianTa-zai. Aris- 
totlei hkens the relation that existed between coryphasns and 
parastates to that existing between man and slave, or even to 
that existing between man and wife. He, also, calls the one of 
these parastatai that was of inferior rank TimorrTdTrfi.^ These 
men doubtless stood one in front of, the other in the rear of, the 
coryphjEUs, when the chorus marched in, taking the positions 
fi and '5' in a y-<i--<i- (r-ni-^jioi formation of a chorus of fifteen. Their 
duties were to assist the coryphaeus, and, at a division of the 
chorus, to act as leaders of the two semi-choruses. In achorus 
of twelve men, Muif believes that there was but one parastates, 
and that, at a division of the chorus, the coryphaeus acted 
as leader of one semi-chorus, the parastates as leader of the 
other. As the rank of the coryph^us was higher than that 
of the parastates, it was the duty of the former to set the ex- 
ample for the latter to follow. This could be done more easily 
if the parastates was behind the coryphaeus, and, accordingly, 
as the chorus of twelve members drawn up z«t« (TTiiiyjiws marched 
in, the position of the coryphaeus was, doubtless, that indicated 
by /5', that of his parastates, the position indicated by r , on the 
diagi'am given on the preceding page. 

§3 THE NAMES OF THE CHOREUT.^ 

The five choreutee in the left file, as the chorus of fifteen 
marched in by the western parodos, were called 

Their names a/niTTS/iti(TTdTat OV~ptUT<itTrdri/.t 3 The fivC in thcright 

derived from ^ 

their jjositious file Were Called 5$^cii/TTd-at or -(imiirTdTat. The five 

in the middle file were called )Mo/iii(ndTat, 'men in. 

the lane,' or (huTspotTTdrac.^: Those in the middle file were called 

also OTtaxoX-tin: {i-niiX-iiyj ri/~; yitpiiu' 7/7? rrzdiTZU)^ ymp(i.i ill ari.aot.S 

The men at the ends ('/., r', i«, d, (, i) are called 4'dsX(s by Suidas: 

iii ax/jiiij y(i/ni') liTTdpsvii? ;6 and by HesychiuS : "I oaraToi ■/opeutnTe'i ;7 

and they are called xpacmsSiTaL by Plutarch : aiT-ep yjipnu, rao wj/j.- 

-iiiriiiij Tuv -/.pan-sdiTrj'/ tw ■/.npoipaiu) iroi'rjy.dirj 'iymrtxs,^ 



1 Polit., III., 4. 2 Metaph.. IV., 11 3 Cf. diagram p. 4.6 above. 

4 Poll., ii., 161 ; iv., 106. Phot. v. Xaupinndra'. J Hesych. v. a/iiiTTtpdirrdTTji. 
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The coryphaeus had several titles. Thus, he was called rpi- 
T«s, ;iJ(T<ig ri/n<Trs(ii>o^ as has been pointed out. He 

was called also yiysiiw-j thu -/ii/ioo, aiiyw^ yiuKib, i^/iii- ,^, The titles 

" f. I 1 I /. /. I t •' t of the coryphjeus 

;jf<«v, and s^«/</()f,i as well as xaputpauii.^ Sommer- 
brodt thinks that the titles xo/xdO-rji and x"P"~<>"'"> apply to the 
coryphaeus. 3 It is, however, better to believe with Schultze,* 
and with Muff,5 that these titles refer rather to the trainer. 
The coryphaeus was called also ;f(Y""^™^'??-® This word signifies, 
etymologically, one that arranges the chorus, and, therefore, 
is not strictly applicable to the coryphaeus. The word is prob- 
ably a survival from early days. Schultze^ believes that after 
the n-ii5t'Jri(rxa).ii's was appointed to aid the poet in training the 
chorus, for a time he assumed some of the duties of the cory- 
phaeus, that he was called ■/nponzdrri's from his functions of "-"- 
StddaxaXi'i, and that the title /iipiiTrdrYif came afterwards to 
be applied to the coryphaeus, when his duties were not per- 
formed by the d-<idi8d/T/.a)M(;. 

A passage in Athenaeus shows that the choregus also in 
early days performed the duties of the coryphae- 

, , , » X \ \ ' ', -. \ n ,The choreerus 

"o ■ A I u ' A { = ' as coryphaeas 

[limiwi ziihi yn/inhf, rVJ.d ziiu'} x.aOriYiioii.t/iiU'i rii'> -^ii/ni'ij 

xaOaTit/i ao-d TamiiiiM (Triii.ahti.^ 

In the earliest times, the poets themselves trained their 
choruses. Thespis, Pratinas, Cratinas and , 

^ The poet as trainer, 

Phrynichus are said by Athenseus^ to have ex- the choregus; 

celled in training choruses. The choregus was the (')-,n3i'5«,rza/l(.? 

" . ^ as coryphsens. 

in these early times also coryphaeus, as is proved 
by the passage just quoted from Athenaeus, and also by Suidas, 
who speaks of the choregus as : x"nr<'i ''• ~"'' i"i>'>'> iiYddp-eyixs xa\ 
dtirrjp. When the professional trainer was appointed to aid the 
poet in training the chorus, the latter still exercised a supervi- 
sion over the work, as is shown by the words of Photius :io i-o- 

diddiTxah)<s o rm X'l/xi /.ara/.i)''"'-'' iiiUdirr.ahi'i di a''>T.)i n Tzinrjrr/i wi 'A/nirro- 

fd'^Ti'i. The choregus, it may be assumed, abandoned his duty 



1 Cf Muff Chor. Tech. des Soph., p. 7f. 2 Schol. Arist., Plut., 953, 954. 

3 S. 13ff. 4 De Chor. Trag. Kxt., p. 47. 5 Chor. Tech. p. 8 

6 Himeritis Orat., IX.. §3. 7 De Clior. Trag., p. 48. 8 XIV., 633b. 

9 I. 22. 10 p. 627, 10. 
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of acting as coryphaeus, when the dTnidtSrirrxaXo^ was appointed, 
and subsequently the latter also abandoned the task of cory- 
phaeus, devoting his time entirely to the training of the chorus, 
and leaving the functions of the coryphaeus to be performed by 
that person himself. 

The choreutae in the left file, inasmuch as they were in the 

most conspicuous position, one could believe to 

ofthechoreutce havc been the best looking and most skillful 

■'^"^'3 men in the chorus, even if special mention of this 

in different files , ^ , . ^ __, 

fact were not made by ancient writers. ^ The 
choreutae in the third file came next in point of skill. If at any 
time the chorus wheeled completely around, these men came di- 
rectly before the audience, and so it was necessary that they be 
inferior only to the choreutae in the first file. Those in the sec- 
ond file were the poorest. They were the least exposed to the 
eyes of both actors and spectators. This fact is sufficiently 

shown by Photius :^ ninirj rau yji/iin/ iilii'/s\ yiiji h n-tvui-Si unvy (p(w- 
li'irzjitn !)i ooTdt, and by Hesychius :3 hw/nKr-ii-df nl c^ mt^ id/nni 
Z'JY<i\ (Ju^"!9?) o'vTiS' ^'■' "!"■! (JTfjw-in^ ;i.Vi llzu)ii(il}ii.f/iif III i)i y-i/iiio'^ ii.lnin 

§4 A SECONDARY CHORUS 

Whatever the choregus provided besides the regular chorus 
was called -aiiayoiiriyriiM. This might include per- 
'-^i-li"-y."nyi!'"- sons who appeared as mute characters, or per- 
sons who said a few words only, or a secondary 
chorus. If it was necessary for words to be either sung or 
spoken by persons out of sight of the spectators, these persons 
were called -ajiany.-ii-j'.a. In some cases, these persons could be 
either members of the regular chorus or actors. At other times, 
such could not be the case, and then they came under the head 
of-«/"«Z"i"W''//'«, and, as the derivation of the word indicates, 
they were supplied by the choregus. ■* 



1 Cf. Schol. Aristides, quoted XJ. 45 abOTe. 2 v. hl.iJjilinTii.-iU. 
.3 II., p. 4.34. 4 Cf. Haigh A. T., p. 212f. 
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There are five passages in which the word -(i.i,ii.yi,f,riyy,i,.a oc- 
curs. Four of them are scholia ; the other is a 
passage in Pollux. i The first and second of the Passages where 
scholia refer to mute persons as parachoregema, °^^my,ii^rJY^J,.a 
the tnird designates a secondary chorus by this 
title, and the fourth applies the word to persons who say a few 
words. The passage in Pollux says that whenever a choreutes 
sings in place of a fourth actor, he is called -«//««rz7ji.:<iv, but that 
when he speaks he is called -aji<Lynj,y]yt^ii.a. This statement does 
not agree with the statements of the scholia, and is, doubtless, 
an error on the part of Pollux. The inaccuracy of the passage 
in Pollux is still further shown by the statement in it concern- 
ing a -ai,(Lnr.y]'y:«-j in the Agamemnon, while in that play no para- 
skenion exists. 

As instances of paraskenia in comedy, may be mentioned 
the chorus of frogs in the Frogs, and the chorus 

r \ J 1 • .1 riAi 1 • n /TV1 Examples of 

oi Agathon m the 1 hesmophonazusae.^ Ihe -«/,«rrz)ji-t« 

regular choruses in these tv. o plavs had not vet ^""^ °f 

1 -1 lit 1 ' , 1 ' ~aiiayfifirn'TiiaTO. 

appeared, and so, doubtless, they took the parts 
of these special choruses. But an additional chorus was need- 
ed in the Wasps, 3 where the chorus of boys appeared at the 
same time as the regular chorus; and, in the Lysistrata, four 
choruses appear at the same time. In tragedy, in the Hyppo- 
lytus,* the chorus of huntsmen after singing an ode to Artemis 
march out, and the chorus of women, the regular chorus of the 
plaj', at once appear. In the Eumenides, an additional chorus 
is present during a great part of the play. In these two ex- 
amples from tragedy, then, as well as in the Wasps and the Ly- 
sistrata from comedy-, we have examples of choruses coming 
under the definition of parachoregema. 

§5 THE CHOREGUS. 

As a part of the Dionysiac entertainments, were the con- 
tests between dithyrambic choruses. There 
were five choruses composed of boys, and five o'f the choreas 
composed of men. Each of the ten tribes of 



1 Scholia to Prom., 12; Eumen., 573: FroRS, 209; Pax, 114; Poll., IV., 109. 

2 Ran., 209; Thesm., 104. 3 Vesp, 248. 4 Hipp., 61. 
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Athens was represented by one of these ten choruses. The vic- 
tory of the chorus was considered a victory for the tribe. 
With these dithyrambic contests, we have nothing here to do. 
The dramatic contests, though they were under the supervision 
of the State, were contests between individuals. The poet, the 
choregus, the chorus were taken from Athens at large, and not 
from any particular tribe. In early times, the contests included 
only poets and choregi ; afterwards actors also were included in 
the contests. The success or failure of a play was due in great 
measure to the manner in which the choregus performed his 
duties. The poets were appointed by the archon; the plays 
were submitted to him and it was his judgement that deter- 
mined what plays had sufficient merit to warrant their presen- 
tation at the Dionysiac festival. The choregus also was 
appointed by the archon. i The succession of the office of cho- 
regus was determined by law; each wealthy citizen was required 
in his turn to take this duty ; but an unusually public-spirited 
man could take this office oftener than the law required, if 
he so desired,. In a speech of Lysias,^ the defendant states 
that he has been choregus to eight choruses in nine years. This 
duty was liable to be given to a citizen as soon as he had reached 
his twentieth year, though a choregus to a chorus of boys must 
have reached his fortieth year.3 The manner in which choregi 
and poets were brought together has not been handed down 
us by the ancient authorities. We know only that the archon 
selected them. Demosthenes^ describes the manner in which, in 
the dithyrambic contests, the flute-players were assigned to the 
choregi by lot, and from this it may be assumed as not unlike- 
ly that a similar manner was adopted in assigning the poets to 
to the choregi. The importance to the contendingpoet that he 
have a liberal choregus, as well as the importance to the chore- 
gus that he be associated with a talented poet, made it neces- 
sary that choregus and poet be brought together in some way 
that avoided all appearance of partiality ; and this could have 
been done in no way better than by assigning to the choregi, 
the poets by lot. 



1 Demos. Meid., §13. 2 Orat XXI., §§1-5. 3 ^schin. Timarth., §§11, 12. 
4 Meid., §§13, 14. 
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After actor, poet and choregus had been brought together, 
it remained for these three persons to prepare 
the play for presentation. The choregus had, in ^^J^^^ "^""^^ 

, . . " ' of the choregrus 

general, nothing to do with the actors, nor did 
he train the chorus. His main duties were to select the mem- 
bers of the chorus, care for them during their term of training, 
and pay them for their services. He had, also, at times to pro- 
vide a few accessories of the play. He provided a room in 
which they were to practice!, which was called dtdaiTxaX£Tm2 or 
•/i)f)r,j-etmS More is known concerning the relations existing 
between the dithyrambic choregus and his chorus than con- 
cerning the similar relations in the dramatic performances. In 
the former instance^ it is related of the choregus in Antiphon's 
speech that he lodged his chorus of boys in his own house dur- 
ing the entire term of training. This could hardly have been 
done in case of a dramatic chorus. Here the chorus consisted 
of persons drawn from the whole State, and Aristotle remarks* 
that a tragic and a comic chorus often consisted of the same 
persons. It may, therefore, be inferred that a class of profes- 
sional singers arose, and that they were often at the same time 
under engagement by more than one choregus. There is, how^- 
ever, no doubt that the choregus attended to the personal 
wants of his chorus during the time of their engagement. Plu- 
tarch mentions certain delicacies of .diet that the choregus 
provided for his chorus. ^ 

The chief expense that the choregus had to bear was the 
hire of the chorus during the entire term of train- 
ing. After the custom had become established of The choreas 
of having an instructor apart from the poet, the 
choregus paid for his services. Whether the choregus paid for 
the services of the flute-player cannot be stated with certainty. 
He had, also, to pay for the dresses of the choreutae, and there 
was here ample opportunity for indulging an extravagant 
taste. Demosthenes^ supplied his chorus of men with crowns 
of gold. It is, however, related that choregi sometimes went 

1 Xen. Hiero, IX., 4. 2 Antiphon Orat., VI., §11. 3 Bekk. Anecd., p.72, 17. 
•4, Pol., Ill,, 3. 5 GloY. Athen., 34-9 B. 6 Demos. Meid., §16. 
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to the opposite extreme, and supplied their choruses with sec- 
ond-hand dresses. 1 The choregus had to supply, also, those 
various persons coining under the head of -«/'«;^"/'ijn/i«,2 and to 
pay for the dresses of such persons. That the choregus supplied 
these extra persons is proved by the story related by Plutarch^ 
of a tragic actor who was to take the part of a queen, but 
refused to do so, unless the choregus supplied him with a numer- 
ous band of attendants. The scenery was generally the prop- 
erty of the theatre, but if any special kind of scenery was 
needed, it is probable that the choregus had to pay for it. A 
choregus who was inclined to be liberal could easily spend a 
large sum of money in fulfilling the duties of his office, and it 
was especially easy to do so because of the intense rivalry that 
existed between different choregi. Demosthenes* saysthatmen 
often spent all their money in equipping choruses, and^ that 
moremoney was spent upon the festivals than upon anaval ex- 
pedition. The defendant in a speech of Lysias^ states that he 
spent upon a tragic chorus thirty minae, upon a comic chorus 
sixteen minae, and upon a chorus of boys fifteen minae, while a 
chorus of men cost him fifty minas. Lysias tells, ^^ also, of a cer- 
tain man who spent fifty minas upon two tragic choruses. 

The successful choregus in a dithyrambic contest received 
Minor details ^'"°™ ^^^ State a tripod, which he erected in 

concerning somc prominent place upon a monument upon 

the choregus which his vjctory was rccorded.^ The success- 

ful choregus in a dramatic contest received no such prize, but, 
at the close of the contest, after the victory had been pro- 
claimed by the herald, both the victorious poet and his choregus 
were crowned with garlands of ivy by the archon, in the pres- 
ence of the spectators^ It was customary, also, for the chore- 
gus to ei-ect a monument commemorating his victory. On the 
monument was inscribed merely the names of the poet, the 
choregus, and the archon for the year. In the procession that 
took place on the first day of the festival, the choregus appeared. 
Demosthenes says^o that when he was choregus, he wore a 



1 Poll., VII., 78. 2 Of. p. 54 above. 3 Phocion, Ch. XIX. 4 Meid., 61 

5 Phillip, I., §35. 6 Orat., XXI., §§1-5. 7 Orat. XIX., §29, 42. 

8 Demosth. Meid., §5; Lysias, Orat. XXI., §2. 9 Aristid., vol. ii., p. 2 Dindf. 

10 Meid., §10. 
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cro^vn and a mantle that had been made especially to -wear on 
that occasion. At the Proagon, appeared together with the 
poets and actors also the choregi. All of these persons wore 
crowns, but did not wear masks or stage-dresses. At the ban- 
quet given by the successfcl poet, there were present many of 
his friends, and it is entirely likely that the choregus was 
included among the guests, though there is no definite inform- 
ation to that effect. The persons of the participants at the 
Dionysiac festivals were regarded as sacred. Poets, actors, 
chorus, choregi were all considered as servants of the god 
Dionysus, and an offense against any one of these was an 
offense against the god himself. Demosthenes who, as chore- 
gus, was struck by Meidias, considered that not only he but 
the whole city of Athens had been insulted. The greatest 
statesmen were proud of winning victories as choregi, yet it 
seems that at times the choregus was too economical, or 
neglected his duties, and in such cases, it was the part of the 
archon to urge him to the proper fulfillment of his task.i 

In the year 406 B. C, a law was passed at Athens provid- 
ing that each dramatic chorus at the City 
Dionysia should have two choregi.2 This reduc- of tta'chore'^a 
tion of expenses to the individual was necessitat- 
ed by the cramped financial condition of the citizens caused by the 
Peloponnesian war. Desmosthenes relates^ that in his time 
the tribe of Pandionis for two years was unable to supply a 
choregus for a dithyrambic chorus. The law of 406 may sub- 
sequently have been repealed, for single individuals are again 
found as choregi to tragic choruses. s At about the beginning 
of the third century, the choregia was abolished, and an officer 
called aY^MiOirr,^ was appointed by the State,^' whose duty it 
was to provide all the choruses, the expenses being borne by the 
State. He would have to do mostly with dithyrambic choruses, 
as at this time the chorus had practically disappeared from 
comedy, and it is probable that the chorus of tragedy was not 
retained with its former splendor. 



1 Xen. Hiero. IX., 4. 2 Demos. Meid., §13. 

3 Lysias,0rat., XIX.. §§29, 4.2; Demos. Meid., §156 

4 Corn Inscr. Gr., 223, 226; Corp. Inscr. Att., II., 302, 30/, 314, 331. 
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§6 THE DELIVERY OF THE CHORAL PARTS. • 

The words of the chorus were delivered sometimes in sons, 
sometimes in recitative, and sometimes in ordi- 
The parodoi nary speech. At times they were delivered by 

the whole chorus, at other times by parts of the 
chorus,, and, again, at times by individual choreutae. In the 
parodos, the whole chorus generally took part. Aristotle's 
definition of the parodos is : -opudni ii.h r/ rr^r/wrr/ ki^i^ Sknu 
■/I'fidu^ ; and, apart from any evidence of ancient writers, it 
is easily seen that the first appearance of the chorus would be 
rendered more effective in the sight of the spectators, if all the 
members joined in the opening song. The difference between 
the parodos and th£. stasimon consisted in this, that .the 
former was sung as the chorus was approaching the orches- 
tra, the latter was sung by the chorus while it w^as in the 
orchestra; and, again, that the parodos commonly explained 
the presence of the chorus and its sympathy with the action of 
the play, the stasinjon expressed the sympathy of the chorus 
as it had been developed by the course of the play. In some 
instances, the opening song of the chorus was not sung by the 
whole chorus. The chorus in the Alcestis of Euripides at its 
entrance is divided into two half-choruses, which sing alter- 
nately. The Scholium to Alcestis (79) says : iz ysfimTwj <pepa(m 
6 ycfK'i?, SKUjit'-ai Sk £!9 di'jd ■iiiayujiia. In the lon, the parodos is 
sung by parts of the chorus. In the Frogs of Aristophanes, in 
the middle of the parodos^ occurs a set of anapaests which 
were spoken by the coryphaeus, as may be inferred from the 
concluding words: u/'-eiv '5' «i'£^^y'£-£ //."/-j^'i' ^. 7. /,., in which the 
chorus is ordered to proceed with the song. In the CEdipus 
Coloneus of Sophocles, Muffs believes that the parodos was 
sung by individual members of the chorus; and the same 
was no doubt the casein the first part of the Eumenides of 
vEschylus where the words: pf/'o/ a4<mi,.vA indicate that the 
chorus has reached its regular position in the orchestra. The 
remaining part of the parodos was, doubtless, sung by the 
whole chorus. In some of the older tradgedians, the parodos 



1 roet., t. 12. 2 Vs. 354-371. 3 Chor. Tech., p. 16. 4. V. 307. 
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begins with a series of anapaests. In these parodi, as, e. g. in 
those of the Supplices and the PerscC, Richteri infers that the 
anapaests were recited by the cor3rphseus, and that the whole 
<:horus began only where the anapaests ceased, but it is impos- 
sible to prove that such was the case, and the conclusion re- 
mains that, except in a few instances, the parodos was recited 
by the whole chorus. 

Aristotle states that the stasima, as well as the parodos, 
belonged to the whole chorus : ;^w/)tzdv, xm tuutdu 

TO /ikv ndpodoi} to Sk nTaaijiuv, xoiva iiiv diravTiov raura The stasima 

X. T. ^.2 As the parodos occurred at the opening 
of the play, so the stasima occurred, as the derivation of the 
word indicates, while the chorus was standingin the orchestra. 
Aristotle says2 that the stasima should contain neither ana- 
paests nor trochees, t v. o metres that, on account of their march- 
ing rhythm, are suited to the parodos, but not to the stasima. 
The stasima divide tragedy into parts that correspond to what 
in modem plays are called 'acts.' Horace^ asserts that the 
play shotdd have neither fewer or more than five acts, but this 
rule is not observed by the tragedians. Thus, the Philoctetes 
has but one stasimon, and so has three acts, counting the pro- 
logue as one act ; while the Antigone has seven stasima, and so 
has more than five acts. Stasima are introduced when the ac- 
tion of the play has reached a point that necessitates the reflec- 
tions upon the conditions of affairs by the chorus. In the 
Agamemnon, the stasimon ending with verse 1033 is the last 
one, the remaining 641 verses constituting, the last act. The 
prophecies contained in tnis stasimon so closely coincide with 
their fulfillment by the death of Agamemnon, and the emotions 
they excite are so little tranquilizing that there is no opportun- 
ity for another stasimon. Likewise, in the CEdipus Coloneus, 
the first general song of the chorus (i. e. the parodos) does not 
occur until verse 668, before this time the chorus being too full 
of horror at the fate of CEdipus to sufliciently compose itself to 
sing a long song discerning the hand of an overruling power.* 



1 Die Altgriech. Trag., p. 11. 2 Poet., c. 12. 

3 Ats Poet., 189f.: Neve minor, nea sit qninto preductior actu | Fabula, etc. 

4 Muller, Lit. Gr.. vol. 1, p. 413. 
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It is, doubtless, safe to follow the authority of Aristotle, and 
assign the stasima to the whole chorus. It is not probable 
that the eifect of these important songs would be lessened by 
having them sung by parts of the chorus ; yet it is sometimes 
suggested that such was the case. Thus Richteri believes that 
the strophe was sung by one semi-chorus, the antistrophe by 
the other, and the epode by the whole chorus, but epodes are 
rare, and there is not the least evidence that the stasima were 
thus sung. 

There is a third kind of song in which the whole chorus 
^ , took part. This includes those shorter songs 

Shorter songs ^ ° 

by the whole which comc, not like the stasima at pauses m 

chorus ^Yie. action, but during the course of the dia- 

logue. They are expressly distinguished from the stasima by 
the scholium to Sophocles' Trachiniae (216) : to ydp /uXidd/nir^ am 
eiTTc t7TdtTt;j.ov, fU^' u-o T/;? -/jSav/ji dfi'^ouyrai. They are frequently used 
to express strong but transitory emotions, and, as such, are 
designated as hyporchemes. They were united with dances 
more animated than the ordinary tragic dance {i/j./x£Xia.)2 

The choral parts thus far considered are those in which, in 
general, many voices take part. There are 
b'^'he co°''™£Eus ^^^J instances in which the parts assigned to 
the chorus were not taken by the chorus as a 
whole, but either by its leader, or by individual choreutee. 
When the chorus, in the course of the dialogue, carried on a 
conversation with the actors, it is reasonable to believe, though 
there is no direct ejridence to prove it, that the coryphaeus 
acted as spokesman of the chorus. The chorus at these times 
is but an actor. Other instances are mentioned by Haigh^ in 
which it is probable that the coryphaexis spoke for the chorus. 
These are the anapeests at the ends of choral songs in tragedy 
by which the approach of an actor is announced, and which, if 
delivered in recitative, would form a gentle transition between 
. the song that just precedes, and the speech that follows; the 
anapaests with which many Greek plays end ; the anapaestic 



1 Die Altgriech. Trag., p. 13. 

2 ^s. Sup., 418-437 ; Trachin., 205-225 ; Ajax, 693-717, furnish examples of this 
kind of song. 3 Att. Th., p. 279. 
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tetrameters in comedy, including the speech to the people at the 
beginning of the parabasis ; speeches like the one in the Frogs ;i 
and words of exhortation, or remonstrance, that were at times 
addressed to the rest of the chorus. 2 In these instances we 
may reasonably believe that the coryphaeus alone spoke. 

There are other instances, in which there is much doubt as 
to the mode of delivery. Aristotle says: hJta <5e 

T« d-o r?;^ (Txrj'jf/? xai x6,ix/j.(IC x. t. X.3 Whether cSia Commoi 

is to be understood as referring to individuals, 
or to groups, may be a question of doubt, yet it is evident that 
the authority of Aristotle assigns the commoi to persons other 
than the whole chorus. Thecommos is a favorite with ^schy- 
lus more than with the other tragedians. In the Persas, it 
forms the entire exodus.* Beyond the statement of Aristotle, 
that the whole chorus did not take part in the commos, we 
have no information on the subject. 

There are still other instances in which it is impossible to 
determine the methods of delivery. These are 
instances in which the chorus is agitated by ofthe words 

violent emotions, and in which various state- in certain doutt- 
ments are expressed, often contradicting or re- 
peating what has already been said. MullerS cites certain in- 
stances in which he recognizes the voices of choreutas speaking 
individually, and this opinion is shared byMuff.^ The scholium 
to the Septem (97) bears upon this question: raura di tike? rmv 
TOO ■^ofwu yovaucov -pu? rag iripai ipaah. Our information on the 
subject, however, is so limited that it m^y be well to leave it 
undecided how the choral parts in such cases were sung ; yet in 
two instances it seems easy to distinguish the voices of indi- 
vidual choreut£e. These are the words spoken by the Erinyes 
in the Eumenides^ at their first appearance ; and the words of 
the choreutae in the Agamemnon^ at the time of the murder of 
the king. 



1 Cf. p. 60 above. 2 e. g-., Ran., 382; Vesp., 1516. 3 Poet., ch. 12. 
4 907-1076. 5 Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 414. Instances cited are : Eumen., 140-177, 
254-275, 777-792, 836-846; Theb., 78-181; Sup., 1019-1074. 
6 Cbor. Tech. des Soph., p. 15sq. 7 140ff. 8 1344ff. 
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In comedy the parodoi are never so long as in tragedy, nor 
are they so complicated in structure. The sta- 
The parabasis sima, also, are not so long, nor do they, like the 
tragic stasima, serve to elevate the minds of the 
spectators to a calm consideration of the action of the play. 
This deficiency in stasimon is compensated for by an element 
peculiar to comedy, the parabasis. Like the stasimon, it was 
introduced at a pause in the action, and in Aristophanes the 
favorite place for it is at the point in the play where a crisis 
seems inevitable. The complete parabasis consisted of three 
parts. The first part is that in which the chorus, which up to 
that point had been facing the proscenium, turned about, and 
advanced toward the spectators. This is the parabasis proper. 
It usually consisted of anapgestic tetrameters, at times mixed 
with other long verses. It began with a short opening song 
called xi>/j.;j.dTiov, and ended with a long anapaestic system called 
m'tp)^, or /j.ay.f>6v. In this, the parabasis proper, the poet spoke 
of his own affairs, extolled his own merits and derided his rivals, 
the second part of the parabasis was a lyric song addressed to 
some one of the gods. Following this came the third part, the 
it:ipf>riij.a, which was in trochaic verses of which there should 
regularly be sixteen, which contained some reproach against 
the city, or some complaint, and which was in some way con- 
nected with the subject of the play. Both the lyric song and 
the inififiriiia were repeated antistrophicall3^ There is in comedy 
a licensein all its parts, and this is seen in the parabasis, which 
in some plays is divided into tw^o parts, the anapaestical intro- 
duction being separated from the lyrical song, as in the Peace, 
the Frogs and the Knights. In the Knights, there is even a 
second parabasis, but without the anapaestical introduction ; 
and in the Lysistrata, the Plutus, and the Ecclesiazusae 
the parabasis is omitted. i 



1 Muller Lit. Gr., vol. ii., p. 13sq. Schol. Aristoph. Equit., 503. 
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§7 THE COSTUME OF THE CHOREUT^ 
The choreutje were dressed nearly like persons in ordinary- 
life. As only men took the parts either of ac- The costume 
torsorof choreutas, it was necessary that masks oftiieciioreutae 
be used in the latter instance, as in the former. i mtragedy 
A kind of shoe, xpi^-ii, is said to have been invented by Sopho- 
cles for the use of the chorus. 2 The dress was at times varied 
to suit the circumstances of individual plays. Thus, the chorus 
of suppliant w^omen in the Supplices of Euripides wore black 
garments : xoupal 3e xai izs-rktuiiaT ou Oewptxd, and carried in their 
hands branches, as a sign of supplication : Ixrijpi OaXXui TcpooKh- 
vou(s ijiw ^<j<»-s and the chorus of maidens in the Choephori 
were dressed in black : ri'? -od' ffi'' v/x^jyupci | arsr/ei yuvacxwv <fdpeaiv 
neXay^i/iiii?.^ In the Supplices of ^schylus, the daughters of 
Danaus were evidently dressed in foreign garb : lUida-Kw SiuXov 
TovS' dvEXXrj'joaroXov | T:ii:Xoi(7t papSdpotin xai Ttox-jmtiaai | ykimTa.^ The 
old men in the chorus of the Agamemnon carried staffs : axriit- 
r pot's !(T('-aida vi/iovrsi -^G and the Same fact occurred in the Hercules 
Furens : d/i^'i jSaxTpot? | SpetiTixa Oifj.s'M)gJ The chorus in the Bac- 
chie carried tambourines in their hands : aip€ir'9e rdrnxuipC t^ T:6Xei 
fpoyiov I TupMWjafi The chorus of the Eumenides was of an excep- 
tional character : idXavjai i" k? to r.dv pdeXuxTpinzoi,'^ and the terror 
caused to the spectators by the appearance of such an unusual 
chorus is mentioned by Pollux. 10 

While in the old comedy the dress of the choreutae was, in 
general, that of ordinary life, there were still ^1,^ costume 

greater variations from that type than there of the choreutae 
were in tragedy. Aristophanes, in the Clouds, 11 income y 

claims credit for having, in that play, laid aside not only the 
comic dance (xdpda^), but also various indecencies of costume. 
The dance in comedy was always wild, as compared with the 
dignified and stately dance of tragedy (^wxeAi'a), and to allow 
the freedom of movement needed for this dance the mantle was 

laid aside: dXX^ d-ndu'^zci; to7? dvaTzatfTToa i-Kitoixev.^^ r&v 0" l/xaTimv dizo- 



1 Pausanias, I., 28. 6. 2 Vit. Soph. 3 Eunp. Sup., 97; 10. 

4, Choeph., lOf. 5 .«s. Sup., 234ff. 6 Agam., 75. 7 Here. Fur., 108f. 

8 Bacchse, 58f. 9 Eumen., 52. 10 Poll., IV., 110. 11 S37ff. 

12 Aristoph. Acharn., 627. 
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56<ra9.i The masks, as befitted comedy, were of a ludicrous de- 
sign. 2 In many of the plays of the comic poets, the chorus rep- 
resented animals, as in the Birds and the Wasps of Aristoph- 
anes, and in similar plays of Eupolis and Magnes. The only in- 
formation that we have concerning the costume in these cho- 
ruses is derived from vase-paintings, which indicate that the 
resemblance of the choreutas to the animals was of but a very 
general character. A still different kind of play was the Clouds 
of Aristophanes, the Seasons of Cratinus, and the Towns and 
Cities of Eupolis. Concerning the first of these plays we know 
from two scholia to the Clouds that the only resemblance to 
clouds lay in the bright color of the dresses, and that in the 
masks there were various ludicrous devices. The first scholium 

is to verse 289 : iJ.ikXet Si ra? Ns(pika<s ymaaMii<)[>(pni><s elndysiv, ^<T0r,TC 
■KoixiXyj •/jtioiji'jai;, Iva to. tu>v oupa-i/iwj <puka.TTii)iTt iTy-qij.aTa. The SCCOnd 
scholium is to verse 344 : £ln£X-rjkuOa.(n yap III TOO yiipni) -KpiKTw-KsTa 
Tzepixecpsi'iit /j.eydXas eyovra fir^a? xai aXXux; ysXoJa /.in dnyriii.ma. 

The costume of the satyrs in a satyric drama is 
The costume sufficiently illustrated on vase paintings. It 

of the chorenta: . ,/- i i. i,,. 

in the satyr-drama cousistcd of merely a goat-skiu around the loins 
with a tail hanging down behind and the 
phallus. 3 



1 Aristoph. Thesmoph., 656. 2 Sehol. Clonds, 344. 3 Haigh Att. Th., p. 265. 



Chapter III 

THE STAGE 

CONTENTS 

^1 Alleged Evidence in Favor ot the Stage : 

The statements of Vitruvius and Pollux concerning the Greek 

stage. 
Five passages from Aristophanes claimed as evidence of a stage. 
The scholium on the Knights. 
The explanation of Suidas. 
The interpretation of the two scholia. 
dva[^aive(.v in the passage from the Knights has really no 

force. 
y.aTa^ah^Vj in the fourth passage is used metaphorically. 
ava-xara-paivevj in other writers. 
The commands in the five passages are to actors w^ho have 

just entered. 
The five passages furnish no evidence of a stage. 
A passage in the Birds claimed to supply evidence of a stage. 
A passage in the Lysistrata claimed to supply evidence of a 

stage. 
A passage in the Supplices (^^s.) claimed to supply evidence of 

a stage. 
A passage in the Peace claimed to supply evidence of a stage. 
Passages in which it is claimed that the chorus withdrew close 
to the wall of the stage: 

(1) Choephori, 872fr. 

(2) Hercules Furens, lOSlff. 

(3) Ecclesiazusae, 496ff. 
f4) Achamians, 239f. 

The entrance of the chorus into the palace prevented. 

The passage in Plato's Symposium. 

The stone border would not have interfered with free action, 

No difficulty in distinguishing actors from chorus, if all were in 

the orchestra together. 
Need of a shallow stage claimed. 

12 The Thymele: 

The difficulties presented by a high stage avoided by assuming 

a platform for the chorus. 
A passage quoted by Wieseler and Hermann as evidence of a 

platform. 
The arguments drawn from this passage. 

Passages quoted by MuUer as showing evidence of a platform. 
None of these passages supply evidence of a platform. 
Positive evidence against the existence of a platform : 

(1) It would have interfered with the dithyrambic con- 

tests. 

(2) No traces of such a platform remain. 

(3) The circle on the floor of the orchestra at Epidaurus. 
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§2 TheThymele: (Concluded.) 

(4) The ornamented coJunins of the proscenium. 

(5) The exit of the chorus at the close of many plays. 

(6) The view of the occupants of the front thronoi. 

The occupants of the front thronoi. 

(7) The steps at Eretria, and elsewhere. 

(8) A low stag-e would have been preferred to a high stage 

and a platform. 

§3 The Steps ; the Distegia : 

If there was passing between orchestra and stage, steps were 

needed. 
No traces of such steps remain. 

Steps would have prevented free action of the chorus. 
The vase-paintings in Magna GrEecia. 
The depth of the distegia. 
Had the actors stood on a stage, many of the spectators would 

have had but a poor view of them, 

§4 Archgeological Investigations : 

Three sources of information. 
The ancient orchestra ; other ruins. 

The stage buildings and cavea belong to the same period of con- 
struction. 
The proscenium more recent than the stage buildings. 
The columns of the proscenium ; the doors. 
No fixed type of stage-buildings in early times. 

§5 Evidence Against a Stage from the Extant Plays : 

.^schylus : 

Supplices. 

Persae. 

Seven against Thebes. 

Prometheus Vinctus. 

Agamemnon. 

Choephori, 

Eumenides. 
Sophocles : 

Ajax. 

Antigone. 

Electra. 

CEdipus Tyrannus. 

CEdipus Coloneus. 

Philoctetes. 

Trachinize. 
Euripides : 

Alcestis. 

Medea. 

Hippolytus. 

Andromache. 

HeracleidiE. 

Supplices. 

Hecuba. 

Hercules Furens. 

Ion. 

Troades. 

Helena. 

Iphigenia in Tfeurus. 
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§5 Evidence Against a Stage from the Extant Plays (concluded) : 
Euripides (concluded) : 

Electra. 

Orestes. 

Phcenissae, 

Iphigenia in Aulis. 

Bacchae. 

Rhesus. 

Cyclops. 
Aristophanes : 

Achamians. 

Knights. 

Clouds. 

Wasps. 

Peace. 

Birds. 

Lysistrata. 

Thesmophoriazusae. 

Frogs. 

Ecclesiazusae. 

Plutus. 
§6 Evidence Against a Sta^e from Certain Facts Connected with the 
Entrance of Actors and of Choruses: 

All actors entered into the orchestra either by a parodos, or 

directly from the palace in the background. 
Four aspects of the entrance considered : 

(1) Instances where choruses announce in-coming actors. 
Average number of verses spoken while actorisapproach- 

ing 

The time required for walking half way across the stage. 

Actors actually seen. 

Actors probably not just about to enter on the stage 
from door in side- wing when first seen by the choruses. 

Conversations not carried on in the presence of the in- 
coming actors. 

The actor when first seen was without the stage-buildings. 

The actor when first seen was in the parodos, and 
approaching the orchestra. 

This view explains various facts. 

(2) Instances where actors announce in-coming actors. 
This class resembles the preceding class. 

Actors not about to enter on the stage when first seen. 

Actors may have been waiting in paraskenion. 

Actors fail to observe other actors ; they address chorus 
first. 

Choruses oftener than actors announce approach of in- 
coming actors. 

( 3) Instances where actors announce in-coming choruses. 
An added element in this class. 

The entrance of the chorus in the Phoenissae. 

The entrance of the chorus in the CEd. Col. 

Antigone probably was not looking directly into the 

parodos from the stage. 
In this class the actor probably in the orchestra. 

(4) Instances w^here actors come from the palace. 

If the actor came on the stage he was in his position 

soon after being seen. 
The actor in this class was actually seen approaching. 
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§6 Evidence Against a Stage From Certain Facts Connected with the 
J3ntrance of Actors and of Choruses (concluded) : 

(4) Instances where actors come from the palace (con- 
cluded) : 
The time needed for him to reach his position, if this was 

on the stage. 
A longer time consumed if he entered into the orchestra. 
In a few instances actoi's are pi-esent soon after being 

seen. 
In a few instances an unusually long time is consumed. 
In the plays of Shakespeare actors are present soon after 

being seen. 
A comparison of Shakespeare -with the Greek dramatists 
shows that in the former the actors had a shorter 
distance to pass over. 
Titus Andronicus — Alcestis. 
Titus Andronicus — Hippolytus. 
Antony and Cleopatra — Helena. 
Additional examples from Shakespeare. 
The inference to be drawn from the comparison. 
Actors that entered un-announced. 
The entrance of actors a pleasing feature. 
§7 Summary of Chapter 111. 
§8 The Mistakes of Vitruvius: 

VitruTius states that the actors stood on a stage. 
Some historical facts relating to the theatre. 
The positions of chorus, actors, scenery and fTXT^vyj in the V. 

century. 
The lowering of orchestra in Roman times. 
The above test as applied to certain theatres. 
The assumption that the orchestra was divided makes clear 

various facts. 
Yitnavius drew his inferences concerning a Greek stage from the 

Roman stage 
The description of a Roman theatre. 
The words of the scholiast in the introduction to the Clouds. 



§1 ALLBGED EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF A STAGE 

In the first century B.C., Vitruvius wrote, in his celebrated 
^^ , ^ ^ treatise 'On Architecture': Ampliorem habent 

The statements . ^ , 

of Vitruvius and orchestram Grseci et scaenam recessiorem minore- 
fhe^Greerstl'^f^ quc latitudiuc pulpitum, quod A^yeTov appellant, 
ideo quod eo tragici et comici actores in sceena 
peragunt, reliqui autem artifices suas per orchestram praestant 
actiones * * * ejus logei altitudo non minus debet esse 
pedum X, non plus duodecim.^ ,In the second century A. D., 

1 V. 7, 2. 
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Pollux wrote: xa). axy^vrj fiiv, u-axptTOfy idttiv. rj Ss op-^ijar/m, rod 

xopou, X. T. A.i Following the authority of these two writers, it 
has been the universal belief until very recent years, that the 
chorus occupied the orchestra, the actors the stage ; but the re- 
cent excavations of theatres at Epidaurus, Assos, Oropus, and 
elsewhere, within the last twelve years, and, finally, of the The- 
atre of Dionysus at Athens, in 1886, have called into question 
the truth of these statements of Vitruvius and Pollux. Recent 
writers who believe that the actors stood on a stage neverthe- 
less do not accept the statement of Vitruvius which says that 
the stage should be not less than ten, nor more than twelve 
-feet high . Thus , Verr alP believes that the plays of -iEschylus and 
his immediate successors were acted on a stage less than six or 
seven feet in height. Haigh^ believes that at the time of the 
great dramatists there was a stage six or seven feet in height. 
There are five passages in the comedies of Aristophanes, in 
which the uses of the verbs dva^aivscv and xara- 
ISaiv-ziy are held to prove the existence of a stage, ^om Arist^o^phanes 

If these verbs mean 'to go up,' and 'to go down,' claimed as evidence 

respectively, it will have to be admitted that ^^^ * Z\tLgl 
, the plays in which they occur were acted upon 
a stage.* The passages are : 

dt/djSaive aoDTijp rj TioXet xai vtpv (paveit;. Eq., 148-9 

dvdftaive Ssbpu -(puffop.rjXdXui/Oiov. VcSp., 1342. 

dXX' , Bi izmijpd xdipC dOXiou izaTpi'ii, 

aiJ.ftaTs: TzoTTd'j pMdav, al •/ eupTjziTza. Achar., 731-2. 

drdp xuTajiariirj f ^-' aorouf, wZupi. VcSp., 1514. 

t{ StItu diaTpcftsiii s^mv, dXX' dux ayei'i 

raaS'i ka^iby ; h StTtp 8k xara^ahsii;, iym 

kizaffopat pJXd^ Tt ij.ekXiiSs!.TZ'Jix<>v. Eccl., 1151-3. 



1 IV , 123. 2 Class. Eev., vol. IV., 1890, p. 226. 3 Att. Th., p. 158. 

4 Cf. Muller, B.-A., p. 110, and Haigh, A. T., p. 144, -Bliere these passages are 
quoted, except the one from the Acharnians. and are considered to afford positive 
proof of a stage. Cf. also the discussion of these five passages m Capps The 
Greek Stage.' in Trans. Amer. Phil. Ass., 1891 : in White's "The 'Stage; m Aristophan- 
es ' in Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., 1891 ; and in Pickard's 'The Relative Positions of Ac- 
tors and Chorus,' Am. Jour. Phil., Oct., 1893, p. 289f. 
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On the first of these passages we have the following scho- 
lium (Eq., 149): a.vd6mvs: (Twryjp tj r.oXsr "ha, (pijah,. 

The scholium ^^ ^j. ^apiidou km rd Xoyeuiv avaBr,. idta ri ol'j ix rryo 

on Knights, 149 ' ' ' ' ti \ n 

TTapdSdU ; Tiiuro yap oux a'jayxaXov. Xexrio]/ w5i/ on dvajSai- 

veiv Uiysm to kTz\ ru Xoyehiv etuiivai. S xal Ttpoirxetra!. Xiysrai yap xara- 

Saivstv') TO d-aXXdTT£tTjfai ivreut^ev nrnd too naXaioo ei%)u<;, (^toutov Se of /xsi/. 

Kk£uivijp.(n, III Sk 'TizipjSoXov, i>l ds tpaai'j EuSouXov elvai. fu? h OopJXrj ds to. 

dvdSaive.) The scholium is thus given in Dubner. 

In Suidas (s. v. dmSatvs) w^e have the following words : ^a-T^ov. 

OTi Ekty<r> III -KaXatiH tu I-kI Xi'iyim slaiivat diiaSatvsiVjXaTa- 

The explanation ea(,,ef^ ,U rd dKaXXdrreiT^ai hreu&sv, d7!dTim-a/.auiuh%u^.. 
of Snidas ' 

'Apirrrti^dvrji; "dXXavTiiTiuiXaj detipii Seup', Si (ptX.Tars, dvd- 

CavjE trwTTjp Tj TiiiXei y.a\ vuiv ipancii." 

It will be noticed that both these scholiasts assume the ex- 
istence of a stage. The point of contention with 
rfthe"two7ehoira" ^hcm is whether the Sausage-dealer came in 
through the parodos and mounted the stage, or 
entered the stage through a wing. The secoiid scholiast, as 
White points out, corrects the first, and says that it should be 
known that to enter upon the stage was called dva6a(veiv, and 
that to leave the stage was called xaraSahetv, and that these- 
words arose from the old custom. The 'old custom' referred to- 
is that which is described by Polluxi in the words : iXsd? S' ^v 

Tpd-iisZa dpyaia, i<p' r/v Ttpb Biir-Kidiig el? rij dfaj3di Tin's yiipeuTali dTZSxphaTO . 

In the early daj s of the drama when the spectators were seated 
on the ground, and the single actor delivered his part standing! 
on the table, the verb dvaftainstn was used to denote his mount- 
ing the table. It naturally resulted that when, in later days,, 
the spectators sat in tiers of seats, and chorus and actors were 
mingled together in the orchestra, the verb a^'affaiVeiv, now stereo- 
typed, was still used to denote the entrance of the actor.^ The 
words of the scholiast are clear, then; he says that dvaSaivecv and 
xaTa6ah£i> signify merely 'to enter' and 'to leave'. 



1 IV., 123. 

2 Dorpfeld, Recension of Haigh's Att. Th., Berl. Phil. Woch., 1890, 468. 
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Capps believes that w^dSav^^ in the passage in the Knights 
adds nothing to the meaning of the sentence in 
which it occurs ; that, as at the beginning of the ;„ the v^tfg^itll 
command occur the words Sshpn dsuj>\ the whole the Knights has 
command is equivalent to no more than 'Come, "-eaiiy no force 

come over here'.i 

In the fourth passage, xaTa6aijtij is used in a metaphorical 
sense, and is equivalent to the Latin 'in certamen 
descendere', as is now generally agreed among in the fonrVpasl- 
scholars. In this sense the word occurs in Her- age is used meta- 
odotus, Xenophon and Plato.- It occurs, also, ^ °^'^^ ^ 

in Sophocles, where the words tiVs? aii^iyoui. y.arl6av r,p6 ydpaivS are 
interpreted 'certain suitors contended for her hand'. This 
meaning of the word is recognized by Suidas, who says : xa\ 

xa-aSavjvj ru £i\^ ayiuva yiups'r/' ^'b.'raui'fa xaTaffaivei TiapaSaXXofievo^" ,^ 

It may be observed, still further, that dvaSahstv is used by 
other writers where there is no suggestion of as- 
cent. Thus, in Homer, ^an? avdpa>-oug dvaSalvei^ dva- and xara- 

can hardly contain any notion of ascent ; nor is ""'"^tv m other 

, , , writers 

there any ascent implied in the w^ords of Plato : 
dva6d? el<; zd Stxaarripwv.^ Herodotus uses theword in question as 
the equivalent of -epieXOeiv, 'to come to', in the w^ords : ^j Aswvc- 
dtjv dviSaiveJ Likewise xazaSaivstv is uscd where there is no sug- 
gestion of descent, as in Herodotus in the words : ii^ Xirdi xari- 
6acvs,s and in Pindar in the words : d-rpcxii xa-i6a -oSi^ where it 
signifies 'to advance'. 

It is noticeable that in each of the three passages from Aris- 
tophanes in w^hich occurs dvaSaivecv the command 
is given to an actor just after he has entered. If the five passages 
we understand that he is commanded to 'come are to actors who 
up', w^e must believe that he entered the orches- 
tra while the remaining actors were on the stage, yet there is 
nothing in the context to indicate that he entered in a manner 
other than usual. 



1 p. 66f. 2 White, p. 168. 3 Trachin., 504. 4 o. v. xazdSa. 
5 C 29. 6 Gorg., 486B. 7 7,205. 8 1,116. 9 ij. 3, 72f. 
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In the passages, then, from Aristophanes, the verbs dvaSatveiv 
^^ ^ and zaTaffatVeii/ convey no notion of ascent and de- 

The five passages ■' ^ 

rtirnisii no evidence scent, and, therefore, the passages contain no 
of a stage evidence either for, or against, a stage. 

A passage in the Birds is cited by both MuUer and Haigh^ 
as further evidence of an elevated stage : 

A passage in the , , „ v».q-/ ;/ ow -" 

Birds claimed to "^'- i^^-^V"'-' '!«'■«'. -t". '0.1 Or/ jiAi-u). Use. pAiTis mv mw. 

supply evidence /T- i3Xi-0J. Ikl. Tiepirx-j-e riiv rpdyrjXm. Aves, 175-6. 

The argument from this passage in support of a 
stage is based upon the assertion that, if the Epops had been on 
the floor of the orchestra, the command [^kiii'm xdrw would have 
been meaningless. We know that the scenery in this play was 
wild and unusual. Euelpides (v. 20ff) directs Pisthetairus to 
lead somewhere down the rocks, for he sees no path, and his 
companion replies that there is, in fact, no path there. , We can 
easily see the two actors as they stood, on this rocky ground, 
with Pisthetairus on a rock somewhat higher than the ground 
on which his comrade was standing. In such a situation, the 
command 'look down' is entirely natural, and contains no evi- 
dence of a stage. 

Another passage quoted as evidence of a stage is the fol- 
lowing : 

A passage in the , , ,, , ^ , 

Lysistrata claimed ^U aUTo yap lun r-ifi odvu 

to supply evidence X<)t-<iv iart •/ul/'lo'-' 

TO ~pu<s T^tilvj, TO aiiio'jj (H iTTzouSijiy sx"'- Lysist., 268-9. 
The chorus of old men are advancing toward the citadel. The* 
remainder of the path they call to aipm. The scholium on Lysis- 
trata 288 is: to aiiJ.bv.^ <n (TTiOudijV iyw; (ro ffjoo? t^v ay.ponoXiv') to aiixb'j 
irjiiiLa x">piou TZEpI Tr^v dxpdnoXcv. (to atp.dn'j w/r'i too TrpofTavTe';. to m/ww 

was, then, the ascent leading to the acropolis. We need imag- 
ine only a ground sloping up towai-ds the proscenium ; up this 
gentle incline these old men go. At other times during the 
course of the play, these old men pass over this same ground 
and enter the house; the chorus of women come from the house 
and re-enter it, yet in none of these movements is there any- 
thing in the context that implies ascent or descent. ^ It was 



1 Buhnenalt., p. 109; Att. Th., p. 144. 2 Cf. analysis of Lysistrata, ch. III., §5. 
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quite natural for the old men to think of this part of their jour- 
ney as up-hill {<Ttij/r,)^ though the incline was but a gentle one. 
The end of any journey may seem up-hill, especially when it is 
performed by old men who are carrying bundles of wood, i and 
when it occurs in a Greek comedy. "We must always, in fact, 
beware lest we take Aristophanes too literally for "no charac- 
teristic of his is better recognized than the liberty he took in 
drawing on the imagination of his audience. If the actors said 
that it was night, to them it was night, though it was in real- 
ity midday ; if they said that they were going up-hill, the spec- 
tators could be trusted to believe that the way was steep, even 
if it were on a dead level. "2 

Danaus, in the Supplices of ^schylus, says to his daughters : 

Ixsradoxiiu yap ri/ird' aizo nxo—Tii upm 

X , - c^ ^1 r, 1 J ^ passage in the 

TO r.hnm. Sup., 713-14 Supplices (^s.) 

The words UsTaSoxuu fl-z«/r^f are considered as evi- Maimed to supply 

w , 1 , T-v J. J ■ J evidence of a stage 

dence that Danaus was standing upon a stage. 
It is, however, quite as reasonable to understand that Danaus 
was standing upon an altar. At verse 180, when he sees a 
crowd of men approaching, fearing that harm awaits his chil- 
dren, he says to them (189): Tzdyov -pnaiZtiv rrnvS" aytuviiuv Oewv. 

Likewise, at verse 725 he says to his children : raiv^e ij.-^ dpeXeiv 
dswv. It is evident, then, that there were altars near to both 
Danaus and his children (cf. t(uv'5c in both passages). Danaus 
speaks in both these passages exactly as one would expect him 
to speak, if father, children, and altars were all close together 
in the orchestra 

MuUerS cites also Peace 564f. as evidence that the chorus 
were below the actors. Hermes here says : 

^ , ^ , A passage in the 

w lluffeidov, <u? xaXov to ar'Kpoi; aOTWV tpaivsrai Peace claimed to 

xai Ttuxvov xai ynprbv wmtep p-aZa xal -avdatnia. supply evidence 

of £L st3.&f£ 

It would seem, however, that the passage af- 
fords no evidence either for, or against, a stage. Muller claims, 
also, 3 that the conversation between the two Athenians during 
the entrance of the chorus in the Birds indicates that the birds 
were below the Athenians ; but, as in the passage from the 



1 Cf. vs. 267, 312. 2 Capps, p. 68f. 3 Buhnenalt., p. 109. 
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Peace, there seems to be in this passage no evidence either that 

there was, or was not, a stage. 

MuUer cites four passages in which he thinks that the 

chorus withdrew for a short time, and that the 

i^^iatmed ttarthe Only placc to which they could have withdrawn 

chorus withdrew was the front Wall of the stagc.^ The first pass- 
close to the wall 
of the stage S'gC IS : 

d-o(!Tai'HbiJ.EV TzpdyiJ.aTU's rehiu/jJvoUj 

(1) Passage from g doxtoasv Tm-^S' mamat y.axm'^ 

the Choephori 872ff 

Bhat. Chceph., 872-4. 

Muller, who believes that the chorus stood on an elevated plat- 
form, believes that in this instance they descended by steps to 
the floor of the orchestra, and then concealed themselves close 
by the proscenium wall. It may be observed concerning this 
passage that evidently the chorus did not at once withdraw, 
for the servant on entering commands them (877f.) to open the 
doors of the palace. Their failure to do as ordered called from 
the servant (882) the cry, 'I am shouting to the deaf. Wheth- 
er the chorus then retired there is no evidence from the text to 
show, but, as they remained during the speech of the servant, 
which occupied nine verses, and then made no further mention 
of going aw^ay, we have no reason to think that they did go. 
They next took part with a choral ode at vs. 931if. Their 
opening words in this ode were to bewail the calamity of the 
wretched pair. This implies knowledge of the coming fate of 
Clytemnestra, which could have been gained only by hearing 
the conversation that had just taken place between Clytemnes- 
tra and Orestes. They could not have spoken so confidently, 
merely trusting to impressions gained from the closing fears ex- 
pressed by the servant (882fif). The conclusion, then, that we 
may draw is that the chorus fail to carry out the desire ex- 
pressed at vs. 872-4; and remain in their position in the or- 
chestra. 



1 Buhnenalt., p. 135 and Phil. Anz., 15, 528. 
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The second passage is : 

dcwxETS ifSoysTS: impym (2) Passage from 

,, , .^ -t r^r^-t J "^^^^ Hercules 

wjSj, i-eyEipoiievov. Here. Fur., 1081-4. Farens, lOSlff. 

Amphitryon here orders the chorus of old men 
to hasten from before the house ; but there is no evidence that 
the command is obeyed. Hercules, because of whom they were 
told to flee, begins speaking at v. 1088, and continues speaking, 
though perhaps hardly yet awake, for twenty verses. Amphi- 
tryon then (1109) asks the chorus whether he shall tell them 
his woes, and they answer him (1110) with assurances that 
they will not desert him in his calamitous state. They do not 
take part again till they sing the words that close the play 
(1427f ); but nothing in the intervening conversation indicates 
that they are not in their usual place. If the command of Am- 
phitryon (1081ff') proves anything, it would seem to prove 
that Hercules was to enter on a level with the chorus, for, if he 
was to enter on a stage several feet higher than the chorus, his 
separation from them would be so gteat that it would be quite 
unreasonable to expect them to flee from him in fear. 

The third passage is : 

akk' sla deup' in\ axia.'s 

mod,7a 7:pd? rd rer^c.r,, (3) I-^ssage from 

tne Ecclesiazttsae 
Ttapal^Xi-ouffa daripu), 496ff. 

Tcdkcv iiExaaxeuaZs aauriji' au&t? rjizep ^(T&a. BecL, 496-9. 
Muller claims that the rstx^ov (497) was the wall of the proscen- 
ium, and that the chorus withdrew beneath the platform, upon 
which they commonly stood, to the proscenium wall. It is, 
however, just as satisfactory to consider that the reiyiwj was 
the wall of the parodos. 

The fourth passage is : 
ouTo? auro? iart Sv ZriTovpsv. dXXd Seupu Tzdi 

ixTzoddv. duffwv yap wA,p, <«? Sou, i^ipy^erai. (4) Passage from 

' ' " ' ., , „ the Acharmans 

Aehar., 239-40. 239f. 

Dicseopolis is coming from his house to celebrate 
the rural Dionysia. The chorus is marching in by the parodos, 
stating (204flf) their desire to find Dic^opolis. Soon they see 
him, and give the command 'Seupo, iy.r.oSm' (239f). Dicasopolis 
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and his attendants go forth for their celebration, when sudden- 
ly the chorus cry (281) 'i-i'i/./.s [id/.ks ;i<uM I'id/J.s'. Concerning the 
passage, three facts are clear. (1) Dicteopolis marches a long 
distance before he reaches the chorus, (247-280). (2) He ap- 
proaches near to the chorus. (3) The chorus are all the time 
in a position where they can watch him. The hiding-place of 
the chorus, therefore, was in the parodos ; not close to the pro- 
scenium wall.i 

Haigh cites three instances in which the chorus did not en- 
ter the palace or tent in the background, though 
The entrance of the j^ would naturally havc done so, and he thinks 
palace prevented that the reason for this failure lay in the fact 
that the entrance would have involved the diffi- 
cult ascent of a flight of steps. 2 The three instances cited are: 

«/./', (U (flliiij TdijToiv ydp £iWz' inrdkri'j^ 

dji-Tj:<i.T sifTBki'lovT^ij et dnvant)i n. Ajax, 328-9 

' Kxdorj -a/)et'/at TpwdiTtvTs m);j.!J.d^(tu<}. Hecuha, 1042-3 
(j/zefj ok [iriTiu rmt/de duj/jArwy itro) 

OwMToo viv ixhitrarn'M- Atidromache, 817-18. 

In these passages, although the chorus either is invited to en- 
ter the palace or tent in the background, or deliberates doing 
so, yet it stays without. In each instance an actor at once ap- 
pears, and, therefore, the chorus is not obliged to leave the or- 
chestra. ■ Haigh thinks that the poet contrived the appearance 
of the actor in order to relieve the chorus from the necessity of , 
attempting the difficult ascent ; but we may quite as readily be- 
lieve that it was because the poet wished the action to continue 
before the eyes of the spectators, rather than within the palace 
or tent. Again, it will be noticed that in none of the passages 
in the verb of motion is there any idea of ascent. Thus, in the 
passage from the Ajax, Tecmessa uses the verb sinipyaii.ai. There 
is a clear invitation, in that verb, to the chorus to come in, but 
no invitation to come up. Had Tecmessa been standing on a 
stage high above the level of the chorus, in inviting them to 
come to a level with herself, it is hardly possible that she would 



1 Capps, p. 73. 2 A. T., p. 153. 
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not have used some word denoting ascent. In connection with 
the passage from the Andromache, it may be observed that the 
nurse, later in the play, says to Hermione (876 f): 

«//' s'intO^ stiTw iiYjiJe pavrd^ao S('/;j.a)v 

The important words in the two passages are : 

liufTai rioi'Ss (Jmij.drw^ iaui for passage 817, 

and slntff rm^i Si'iixw^ e'/ffo) for passage 876, and the corres- 
ponding words in the two passages are practically synony- 
mous. The former passage the nurse addresses to the chorus, 
the latter, to Hermione ; and in neither instance is the com- 
mand obeyed. It would be quite as logical to claim that Her- 
mione, in the latter instance, was kept from entering the palace 
because there was a difficult ascent for her to climb in order to 
reach it, as to claim that the chorus, in the foi-mer instance, 
was kept from entering the palace for a similar reason. 

A passage in Plato's Symposiumi has been interpreted to 
signify that Agathon mounted a stage. The 
reference, in this passage, is to the Odeum, The passage 

which was built 'like a theatre'. 2 Agathon is symposmm 

here said to have mounted ^-i ruv dxpiSavra. This 
oxptSag is understood to mean a 'stage', and, therefore, the infer- 
ence is drawn that the theatre had a stage. The weight of the 
passage as evidence in favor of a stage depends upon the mean- 
ing of the word ox/nSa?, and this seems to signify only an eleva- 
tion in the middle of the Odeum, which resembled the thymele 
in the regular theatre. On this dxpiSai, at the Proagon, the ac- 
tors mounted, who were to take part in the theatre, a few days 
subsequently. If it is true that the oxpiSag was but another 
name for the stage of the theatre, the question may fairly be 
asked why the word was not oftener used in this sense. 3 



1 Sympos., 194 B.: a.va6aivmT<)<; i.nt rtiv oxptSaura perd ruiv uizoxpiraiy, xai 
jSXii^iai'TOi IvavTia x. r. /.. 2 Schol. Aristoph. Vesp., il09: «f d' iy wdeiw: 

"Enri TOTZog dsarpoecdij'S x. r. k. ^ Cf. Class. Rev., 1890, p. 276. 
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Haigh maintains that the stone border in the circular or- 
chestra at Epidaurus would have seriously in- 

The stone border , /- i -.i .1 j. r j-i. j. •.- 

would not have terfcrcd With the movements ot the actors, if 
interfered with they had stood in the orchestra. 1 There is no 

evidence to show that there was such a border 
in the orchestra of the Athenian theatre, but, granting that 
there was, it is difficult to see wherein it would have caused 
any serious impediment to the free action of the actors. There 
was plenty of room within the circle for both chorus and actors. 
It is urged, also, that, if the actors had stood on a level 

with the chorus, the spectators in the lower 
No difficulty in ^j^^g ^^ g^^^g would havc bccu unable to see 

distinguishing ac- 
tors from chorus them, except as the chorus moved to and fro, 
if all were ^j^^g disclosiug the actors. This argument 

m the orchestra ° o 

hardly seems to be a strong one, for we know 
that the bodies of the actors were increased in size by cothur- 
nus, padding and onkos ; and this was done probably for the 
express purpose of making them easily distinguished from the 
members of the chorus. ^ We know, also, that on the modern 
stage there is no difficulty in distinguishing the principal from 
the subordinate actors, though there may be hundreds on the 
stage at the same time. It is true that there are no injunctions 
handed down to us such as 'the chorus must not obscure the 
actors', but neither are there any similar injunctions at the 
present Ascy. 

Haigh states his belief that the Athenians, having deter- 
mined upon a high stage, could not m.ake this 
sTage daimed"°" ^tagc deep because, if they had done so, the 
spectators in the front rows could not have seen 
an actor standing at the rear of the stage. 3 In the existing 
ruins of the theatre of Dionysus the lowest step of the auditor- 
ium is raised a few inches above the level of the orchestra ; the 
seats in the front row are twelve and one-half inches high. The 
eye of a person sitting on one of these seats would be about 



1 A. T., p. 145. 2 Of. ch. III., §8. 

3 Recent excavations show that the roof of the proscenium of the theatre at 
Athens was eight feet deep ; and all of this could not have been used for a stage (cf. p. 
89f. below). The suggestion has been made that if the Athenians had wished to have 
a stage they would have made it deeper, thus allowing more room for the actors. To 
this suggestion Haigh malces the reply quoted above. Class. Rev , May, 1890, p. 279 
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two and one-half feet higher than the seat, and thus about four 
feet higher than the level of the orchestra. The thronos in the 
centre of the front row was about twenty -three metres distant 
from the proscenium wall. A person sitting in the centre 
thronos would have been able to see of a person six feet in 
height standing at the rear of a stage four metres high and four 
metres deep all except about the lower third of his body. The 
accompanying diagram makes this fact clear. 




a represents the eye of the occupant of the thronos in the center of the front row ; CD, 
the proscenium wall ; De, the stage ; and Eg-, a person six feet in height standing at 
the rear of the stage. The scale used is in.=9-64 in. 

S2 THE THYMELEI 

Someof those that hold to the traditional view thatassigns 
a stage to the actors, and the orchestra to the 
chorus have nevertheless seen the gi-eat difficulty 
of carrying on a conversation between chorus 
and actors thus separated ; they have recognized 
the close relation that existed between actors 
and chorus, and have endeavored to meet the difficulties pre- 
sented by the stage-theorv by assuming that the chorus had 
its position on a raised platform. This platform, they have as- 
sumed was several feet higher than the level of the orchestra, 



The difficulties pre- 
sented bv a high 
stage avoided by 
assuming a plat- 
form for the chorus 



1 The word thymele, \Yhen used in connection with the theatre, has four different 
meanings. From the earliest times an altar of Dionysus stood in the orchestra (cf 
Pickard, p. 85). To this altar the name 'thymele' was sometimes given, as in the pass- 
age quoted below from Suidas. After the beginning of the real drama, the first actor 
stood on a table near the altar (Poll., IV., 123). To this table the title 'thymele' is 
applied in Et. Mag., p. 458, 30. 'Thymele' is used also for 'orchestra' (Haigh A. T., p. 
155), as in the epigram of Simmias Thebanus quoted below. It is used, also, for 
'stage' in the scholium to Aristoph. Equit., 149 (quoted above p. 72f.), in the words : 
(U? iv Ou'xi/.Tj ds TV aviGaivs. That Oujiihi here means stage is shown by the scho- 
lium to Aves, 673: tuf '-'■' OupJ/.r^ yafi ~in\au)-t'wj lzfikf> i-^ouua- speaking of 
Procne (White, p. 166). 
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but not SO high as the level of the stage. To this platform the 
name OuiilXr) has been given. Among others to advocate this 
theory are Wieseler, A. MuUer, and Hermann. 

Wieseler and Hermann base their theory, in part, upon a 

The assa e from P^SSagC in SuidaS and Et. Mag. v. TXTJ'^iJ-.I- 

Suidas and Et. iTxrfjrj ItTTi fj fi.i/irj Oi'ipa rub Dtdz/xiu, -af)a<Ty.rj»ia ds ra 

Mag. quoted by .,^^,^^,_^ ^^^ y,^,j^,_^ ~ ,,. ^,f,- ^^^^ yMYXsUa- (Ly T« iv- 

Wieseler and Her- ' i i i. 

mann as evidence rdi xal Tr^g p.iaiji OiJ/>a.f rj 'ha i7a<pi(T7ei>oii E'l-w,rT-/.rj'jr'i. nerd 
of a platform ^^^^ nxTj'^riv euffbi xal rd napaiT/.rji'ia r/ op'/ijirrpa- aoTij di 

ka-iv 6 T<'nziii 6 ix awASw^ ^Z'"'' '^^ eda(po^, ip ub Ikar/iH^ouatii <il iu,n.in. elra 
/lera. ty/v dfr^rjirrpa'^ fiwiw^ ^v tiiT> Aiovuaiiu, Tsrpdywvnv ()ix()d('i/j.rj!J.a xsvo'^, i-{ 
-(lb ij.iiToo, y.aks~irat. IlijiU/.ri -apa rob Obti'j. p.zTa rijv OupiXrj'j ^ xii'jimpa^ 
rouT^fTTt To xdroj eda(pi>^ rim OEdrpau. 

Wieseler argues from this passage that the rerpdyMvov aixoSd- 
p.-fipa xs'm'vj was not the altar of Dionystis, but was 
The arguments the platfomi for the chorus; and, therefore, he 
this passage calls this platform the thymele. There is, how- 

ever, no reason why we should not interpret 
the words in the simplest way, and consider that the <itx(idt'iti.-rj;i.a 
w^as the altar of Dionysus. Hermann^ believes that the op-(rj(TT/>a 
which is here said to come p^rd irxr/vrj'-' v^as the platform upon 
which the chorus stood, but dp/jjirrpa here signifies the hiyara-^ of 
the Roman theati-e, and on it, as was natural, were the piput.^ 
Muller* cites various passages as evidence that the chorus 
stood upon a raised platform. Thus he cites 

Passages quoted -q i, T-ir -I oo - , , , . .,, . ,, • 

by Mnller as show- r^OllUX i Y ., J 2o : xai iTxr^jr^ //.si', ozaxpCTCiv/ lOuiv. r^ Oe 

ing evidence dpyrjtTrpa, Tab /jipob. i'j f/ xal rj (lup.O.r/. This paSSagC 

of a platform ^ _ ' ' /^ t-». 

asserts that there was an altar oi Dionysus m 
the orchestra. There is no suggestion that it was a platform 
upon which the chorus stood. Again, MuUer quotes the epi- 
gram of Simmias Thebanus : 

T«v (T£ yjipoX^; pAX^'oyTa -ixpnxXia. TzaiSa XixpiXiiu, 
Tw Tpn.yv/.ifi Miti'iarfi daTipo. hixpi'iiznn 
-(iXJmxc; £y Oup.i/rjfTcv /.ai in fiXYf^f^m m'/ij/Wi- 
ftX.aifTof /.. T. X. 



1 Cf. Haigh, A. T., p. 154. 2 Opusc, VI., 2, p. 152ff. 3 Cf. ch. III., 
4 B. A., pp. 129.136. 
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We may believe here, eithei" with Haighi that OupJ^irj is used 
with the signification '■r/.V''-/'"^, or with Pickards that the onh- 
inference to be drawn from the passage is that the Ou,uarj and 
the Txr/vrj were two important parts of the theatre. Another 
passage quoted is Corp. Inscr. Gr.: h ay.iq'^aifn kafiouaa-j -av-<HTj^ 
Apez^^ * * * e!"« -/"P"'"^ -d/J.dxii iv OoiiiXaii. AH that can 
be claimed here is that the chorus and thymele w ere associated, 
unless we again consider that Oo/iiXyj is used with the meaning 
of opx^arpa. So other passages are quoted in which occurs the 
word doiJ-iXij, but there is in them no suggestion that it was used 
as a platform for the chorus. The remark of Hesychius, v. r^~u- 

xspw l'id(ovi(p: Spaixa Si irrziv iv iL zrji Ou/iiXr/i apyjrat (lurw;, signifies 

that the play begins with a choral ode. The scholium to Aris- 

tides, III., p. 536 Dind.: Srs slfff/Si iv rfj ti/r/rjirrpa fi irrrc Ou/iiXyj states 

that the thymele was in the orchestra. Vitruvius, v. 7, 2, says: 
actores in scaena peragunt, reliqui autem artifices suas per or- 
fchestram prtestant actiones itaque ex eo scsenici et thymelici 
graece separatim nominantur. Here it is stated that the cho- 
rus, inasmuch as it took part in the orchestra, received a name 
from the thymele, which was placed there. In the Hyporchema 
of Pratinas in Athen., XIV., p. 617 C, are the words: -(V o Oupo- 

So^; ri Tads to. •/opsbjiaTa^ riV 66 pi^ spaXsv t-) JiovuatdSa -(iXu-draya do/xi- 

/.av; Here the -;? oGpa is of the musicians who desired to lead 
rather than accompany the chorus, and the -uhj-dTaya ^'fu/iiXav 
refers to the thymele which was made to resound to the stamp- 
ing of the feet of the musicians. The passage from Isidor Origg., 
XVIIL, 47: tM-melici erant musici scaenici, qui in organis et 
lyris et citharis prascinebant, et dicti thymelici, quod olim in 
orchestra stantes cantabant super pulpitum, quod thymele vo- 
cabatur, states simply that the musicians sang in the orches- 
tra standing 'super pulpitum, quod thymele vocabatur', that 
they stood on some part of the thymele, and hence i-eceived a 
name from the th;, mele, i. e., were called thjmielici. 

1 A. T., p. 155. 2 p. 74f. 
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From all the passages, then, that are quoted as evidence of 
a platform for the chorus, it seems that not one 

None of the pass- ,,,, , i,-i.i ., ^ 

agessiippiy should DC construcd to imply the existence of 

evidence of a g^ch a platform. There is no passage in any 

ancient writer that either states directly or 
implies, that the chorus stood upon a platform. It may be 
assumed that, if such a platform had existed, it would have 
been distinctly mentioned. 

Positive evidence '^''^^ evidcncc produccd thus far has been neg- 

against a platform ativc, but thei'c is positivc evidence that the 
for the chorus. chorus did uot staud on a raised platform.i 

1. An important feature at the CityDionysia were the con- 
tests between the dithyrarabic choruses. The drama had its 

chorus of twelve, or fifteen, or twenty-four 

(1) It would have , , ,. , , . , . , . 

interfered with mcmbcrs ; the dithyrambic chorus consisted of 
the dithyrambic jj^fj-y members who stood in a circular posi- 

contests. . _ , , ^ ^ 

tion. In order that the platform be large 
enough to accommodate this circular chorus of fifty, it would 
have been necessary that it cover the greater part of the orches- 
tra; or, if only the dramatic chorus had occupied the platform, 
it would still have been large enough to seriously interfere with 
the free movements of the dithyrambic chorus while standing 
on the floor of the orchestra. Neither of these arrangements 
seems probable. 

2 . If such a platform had existed , there would 
piatformTemli°n.^ ^^ill remain marks showing connection between 

it and the proscenium. No such marks remain. 

3. On the floor of the orchestra of the theatre at Epidaurus 
,^^ ^, . a large circle was marked out. The inference is 

(3) The circle on ° 

the floor of the that the chorus danced within this circle. No 
orchestra such circlc has bccu discovered at Athens, yet it 

at Epidaurus. "^ 

may be conjectured thatsuch a circle existed there. 

4. The columns of the proscenia of the theatres at Epi- 

daurus, Oropos, Eretria, and Athens were high- 
omatnented ly Ornamented. If in front of them there had been 

columns of the platforms, the artistic effect of the ornamented 

proscenium. ^ ' 

columns would have been greatly marred. Fur- 

1 Of Haigh A. T., p. 156sq., and Pickard, p. 76sq. 
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thermore, in the center of each of these proscenia was a door 
leading into the orchestra, i Such a door would have been 
practically useless, had there been a platform in front of it. 

5. At the close of all the plays of Aristophanes, except 
the Thesmophorizeusas and the Knights, as well as at the close 
of many of the plays of the tragedians, the 

I. 1 £j. j-l, .tlT 1 • -^1 J.-L. <S) The exit Of the 

chorus leit the theatre m company with the chorus at the 

actors. There is nothing in the context of these '='°^= °^ 

plays implying that the chorus made a descent. 
In the Wasps, the chorus leave the theatre dancing, a manner 
of exit that would have been impossible, if the chorus had 
been standing on an elevated platform. In the Clouds, the 
chorus close the play with the words, " Lead the way out; for 
we have acted sufficiently as chorus to-day." We can easily 
believe that this order was executed, and that Socrates, Phidip- 
pides, Strepsiades, and Chaerephon went out by the parodos, 
followed by the chorus. If the chorus had been on an elevated 
platforai, and the actors on a stage still higher, in order that 
the command be executed, it would have been necessary for the 
chorus to wait for the four actors to file down the steps from 
stage to platform, and then for all to descend the steps to 
the orchestra, and make their exit by the parodos. That such 
was the case seems improbable. 

6. A weighty objection to the belief in the existence of 
a platform is that it would have seriously interfered with 
the view that the occupants of the thronoi in the 

front row would have had of both actors and ^"'th^ocrapILts'^ 
choreuta;. If the choreutae had stood at the ofthe front thronoi 
front of a platform that was two and one-half '',°,rterferJdwlth 
metres in height, and extended twelve metres 
from the proscenium, 2 the occupant ofthe center thronos in the 
front row would have been unable to see any part of an actor 
standing on the stage. (Cf. diagram on p. 81). The line yx 
represents the choreutes standing at the front ofthe platform. 



1 Of. ch. III., §4.. , , , X ^ ^ ,, 4. 

2 The height of the platform is assumed to have been two and onc-hali metres. 
As the object ofthe platform was to bring chorus and actorsnear enough toeach other 
to make conversation easT, and as the stage at Athens was four metres high, in order 
to accomplish the end desired, the platform must have been at least two and one-halt 
metres hi=-h It is assumed to have extended twelve metres from the proscenium. 
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and a the eye of the priest in the center thronos of the front 
row. Ifwesupposethechoreutestohavestood,not at the front 
of the platform, but half way back, and the actor to have 
stood at the front of the stage, hardlymore than one-half of the 
choreutes would have been seen by the priest, and of the actor 
the priest would have seen not more than the head. Ts repre- 
sents a choreutes, Ld an actor standing thus. The view of the 
occupants of the thronoi at the ends of the front row would 
have depended upon the nearness of the platform to their 
thronoi. Their view would probably have been no better than 
that of the occupant of the center thronos ; and the only way 
in which their view could have been made more favorable would 
have been to have the platform slope toward the sides, from 
the center line (xo). But even this would not have proved 
entirely satisfactory, for, in this case, a priest in the end thronos 
would not have had a favorable view of a choreutes on the side 
of the platform sloping away from him. Likewise, the view of 
the priest in the center thronos would have been aided by hav- 
ing the platform slope toward him also. Thus, to afford the 
priests who occupied the thronoi in the front row a view 
of both actors and choreutae.it would have been necessary that 
the platform slope from the proscenium toward the front, and 
from a center line toward the sides. It would not have been 
easy for the chorus to dance upon such a platform. 

In the ruins of the extant cavea at Athens, the thronoi 
in the front row, sixty-seven in number, ax'e seen to have 
been occupied by men of the highest dignity. 
rhe7on7thr™o[ Inscriptious ou fifty-four of these seats show 
that they were occupied by priests, or ministers 
connected with religion. In the center thronos sat the priest 
of Dionysus Eleuthereus. Other seats in the front of the 
theatre were occupied by other dignitaries; and the seats in the 
rest of the theatre were occupied by ordinary citizens. i It 
seems highly improbable that the arrangemient of the theatre 
was such that the ordinary citizen had a better view of cho- 
reutge and actors than the priest of Dionysus had. 



1 Haigh A. T., p. 305sq. This arrangement existed in the time of Hadrian ; but 
there can be little doubt that a similar arrangement existed in the iifth century B. C. 
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7. In the theatre at Eretria, which belongs to the fourth 
century B. C, there has been discovered a flight ,,, ^^ . 

- , * (7) The steps at 

of steps leading from the centre of the orchestra Eretria and 

to an underground passage, which leads to a elsewhere 

position back of the proscenium, and, at this point, is a flight 
of steps similar to the flight leading down from the center of 
the orchestra. 1 "The work of the walls of this tunnel is excel- 
lent; it is older than the stone 'stage'-front — which corresponds 
to the similar structures at Epidaurus, Oropos, and Athens". 2 
It is quite impossible to imagine more than one use for this 
passage. Pollux^ tells us of 'Charon's Steps'. We have in this 
flight of steps leading down from the center of the orchestra the 
Charon's Steps of Pollux. A similar passage has been found at 
Magnesia, and at Tralles. At Sicyon,* the passage served as a 
drain. No such passage has been found at Athens, but it is 
probable that such a passage existed there. A platform for 
the chorus would have destroyed the use of such a passage. 

Finally, if we are to believe that there Avas a platform for 
the chorus, we must assume that the Greeks first 
constructed an orchestra for thechorus, and then ^^J ft '°^' ^*^®^ 

' would have been 

a stage twelve feet high for the actors ; but, find- preferred to a high 
ing that the distance between the two levels was a^ptftform 

too great to suit the necessities of the drama, 
that they next built a platform for the chorus, which brought 
actors and choreutas nearer to each other. It seems incredible 
that the Greeks, had they made the mistake of constructing a 
stage too high, would have gone on doing so year after year, 
when the simple device of lowering the stage would have ac- 
complished all that was aimed at by a high stage and a plat- 
form. 



1 Of. Reprints Amer. Jonrnal Arch., VII., N'o. 3. 2 Pickard, p. 80. 
3 IV., 1.32. 4 Cf. Amer. Journal Arch., vol. v., fig. 9. 
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S3 THE STEPS ; THE DISTEGIA 

It is generally admitted that there were instances where the 

chorus, or its leader, came into personal contact 

ing between orches- with the actors. Haigh^ admits such personal 

tra and stage, contact in the Hclcna, where the leader of the 

stcos were needed 

chorus detained Theoclymenus, who was about 
to enter the palace and kill his sister, 2 or in the CEdipus Colo- 
neus, where the chorus restrained Creon from carrying oiF An- 
tigone, ^ or in the Knights, where the coryphgeus handed to the 
sausage-seller an oil flask and some garlic* Haigh admits, 
also, that in the Prometheus the chorus entered by the stage^ 
that in the Eumenides, at the opening of the play, the chorus 
of Erinyes were on the stage, and that in the Supplices (Eurip.) 
the chorus of matrons appeared in the opening scene, kneeling 
at the feet of ^thra. It is evident that, if in these instances 
there was passing Ijetween orchestra and stage, this must have 
been accomplished by means of steps connecting the two levels.' 
The atithority for the existence of such steps is Pollux. 5 

Concerning these steps, it may be observed that no traces of 

any such steps have been discovered by modern archaeologists.^ 

If, as Haigh claims,^ these steps in the fifth cen- 

ftejs rcraa'in™'''' ^^''^ ^- ^- "^^^^'^ made of wood, and, therefore, 
have been destroyed, the question remains, why, 
after the stone proscenium was constructed, the steps were not 
made of stone. Traces of them would then still remain. » 

Again, if there had been steps connecting stage and orches- 
tra, they would have extended a considerable distance into the 
orchestra, 8 presenting not a pleasing appearance, and, also, 
probably interfering with the free action of the 
steps would have chorus. Thcsc stcps could not have been placed 

hindered free action , , 

of the chorus. agamst the center of the front of the proscenium 

and parallel to it, for, in that case, they would 



1 A. T., p. 152. 2 Helena, 1621ff. 3 CEd. Col., 856f. 4 Khights, 490ff. 

5 IV., 127: £irT£/,iV«i/T£9 Ss zard Tr}y ij/jy_rjiiT//w/j tm ty^'/ irxr/'/rii/ (Jid xXi/jA- 
y.wj wja6a.hiiijitt, T/^i- i)k ■/J.iiiji.y.iK; i<[ (iiiMiuh^ y./.iiJ.a/.z7,iiz^ /.aXdu'/rai , 

6 Of. Class. Rev., 1890, p, 275. 7 Class. Rev., May, 1890, p. 280. 
8 Cf. Pickard, Amcr. Journal Phil., April, 1893, p. 81f. 
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have seriously interfered with the use of the door in the center 
of the proscenium. 1 

The existence of these steps is defended by the vases found in 
Magna Gr^cia.s On these vases ai-e representations of scenes 
from comedy, and fi-om the center of the stages flights of steps 
lead down; but Dorpfeld has shownS that these vases date 
no further back than the third century B. C, 
and that no such vases have been found, except The vase-paintings 

' r- 1,1 Magna Grtecia. 

in lower Italj- . No vase pamters of Athens had 
set the example of painting such scenes, and this is no reason, if 
they had, why the painters ot Southern Italy should have gone 
back more than a century for the scenes of their pictures. No 
■chorus is ever found in these lower Italy paintings. These 
vases, then, seem to have no bearing upon the present question. 
Recent excavations show that the depth of the stage at 
Athens was about eight feet.* The diuTsyia was a ledge, or plat- 
form, on which might appear several persons. 
It represented, in general, the roof of a house. ^ ^ '^^(,77° vtV^ 

How deep this distegia was we have not been 
told by ancient authorities, but must let the plays indicate. 
The watchman, at the opening of the Agamemnon, represents 
that he has spent a year on the distegia. We would naturally 
conclude that the distegia in this instance was of considerable 
area. Toward the close of the Clouds, Strepsiades climbs to 
the roof of the phrontisterion. He says (1495f ) that he 
is chopping logic with the beams of the house, and (1503) that 
he is walking on air. Presumably he is not free from violent 
motions when he thus speaks. In both these instances, then, 
we must infer that the distegia was large enough to allow con- 
siderable freedom of action.^ It seems hardly possible that this 
freedom could have been obtained on a distegia less than three 
feet deep. The stage-scenery was as far front of the back wall 
as the distegia was deep. Allowing, then, three feet for the 
distegia, and what one may wish for the scenery, there remains 
less than five feet for the depth of the stage. Those that believe 



1 Of. p. 93 below. 2 Haigh, Cla.is. Rev., 1890, p. 280. 
3 Class. Rev., 1890, p. 275. 4, Of. Pickard, p. 80f. 5 Pollux, IV., 129. 
6 Cf also Orestes, 1573ff.; Wasps, 143ff; Peace, 223ff. In the last instance the 
chorus appears on the distegia. 
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that the stage was used for the actors must believe that on this 
stage, less than five feet deep, appeared at the same timeseveral 
actors, many attendants, even horses and chariots. 

The construction of the auditorium of the theatre of Diony- 
sus was stich that while all the spectators had an excellent view 

of the orchestra, many of them had only a poor 
Many would ha^e yxcw of thc stagc. Tlius, a pcrson sitting 
of the actors. near the place indicated by the letter F (cf plan 

p. 91) would have been able to see but little 
that was taking place on the stage, if anything at all. The 
plans of the theatres at Epidaurus, Eretria, and Megalopolis, 
show a method of construction similar to that of the theatre at 
Athens. These three theati-es belong to the fourth century 
B. C. It cannot be contended that they were constructed 
to suit plays in which the chorus was the predominant feature, 
for, in the fourth century, the importance of the chorus was 
greatly diminished. If we believe, then, that the actors stood 
on the stage, we shall be compelled to believe, also, that 
the Greeks built theatres that gave to many of the spectators a 
very poor view of the actors. 

S4 ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 

In deciding the question whether the actors stood on the 
stage, or in the orchestra, we must draw our evidence from 

three sources — ancient writers, the existingruins, 
Innformatio^n '^^'^^ plays themsclvcs. Of these sources, the last 

outweighs in value the other two.i Before' 
examining the plays of the dramatists, it remains to see what 
evidence is afforded by the investigations of the ruins on 
the site of the theatre of Dionysus. 2 



1, Dorpfeld himself in his recension of Haigli's Att. Th., Berl. Phil. Woch., 1890, 
468, recognizes the fact that the plays are our best source of information. 

2 The results of Dorpfeld's investigations are given by Pickard, Amer. Journal 
Phil., April, 1893; and by Miss Harrison, Class. Rev., 1890, pp. 274sq. 
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The oldest of the existing ruins are the remains of an 
orchestra, HKM (of. plan) . There are remains, also, of a cavea. 




of stage-buildings, and of a second orchestra. 

That the first-mentioned orchestra has no con- '^'^^ ancient 

. . -ii J.1 • 1 1 !• orchestra; other 

nection with the cavea is seen, at a glance, from rujns 

the relative positions of the two. That there is 
no connection between this orchestra and the stage-buildings is 
evident from the fact that the stage-buildings cross the orches- 
tra. The construction of the supporting walls of this ancient 
orchestra belongs to some period not later than the fifth century 
B. C, as is clear fi-om the fact that they are built of irregularly 
shaped pieces of Acropolis limestone, a material for building 
that was not used later than the fifth century. These support- 
ing walls are made necessary because the level of the earth 
is about six feet lower on the southern side than on the other 
sides of the orchestra. We know that there were no stage- 
buildings in connection with this orchestra, because the walls 
on their outer surface are finely dressed on all sides. If on one 
side there had been stage-buildings tangent to the walls, on 
that side it would have been unnecessary to have the walls so 
finely dressed . These walls present just the appearance that we 
should expect to find, if the audience was seated on all sides of 
the orchestra. The inference is strong that it was on this 
orchestra that the plays of the four dramatists were produced, 
and, with the picture of this orchestra before us, we can easily 
see how, in the final catastrophe of the Prometheus, the Titan 
and his sympathizing chorus were made to disappear from the 
sight of the spectators. 
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The walls of the oldest stage-buildings, and of the cavea, 

belong to the same period of construction. 

-The stage-btiiid- "Wherever these walls were not exposed to view 

mgs, the cavea, _ ^ 

belong to the as in the inner supporting walls of the cavea * 

same period of * * and in the lowcr foundations of the Stage- 

construction. " 

buildings, they are constructed of blocks of brec- 
cia of the same size, shape and method of working throughout. 
If exposed to view, as in the outer cavea wall and in the upper 
courses [of the stage-buildings], Peiraieus limestone was used. 
When any portion of the superstructure remains, the Peiraieus 
limestone is covered by Hymettos marble, "i It is evident, 
then, that the stage-buildings and cavea belong to the same 
period of construction. That this period is the fourth century 
B. C. is shown by three facts: (1) No ruins in Atnens con- 
structed as these are belong to a period prior to the fourth cen- 
tury. (2) At the point A in the supportiug-wall of the cavea 
are found the letters i^ and ", the former of which is of the shape 
in use after the time of Eucleides. (3) At the point B in the 
supporting wall is an inscription, ^ the date of which is uncer- 
tain, but which certainly falls somewhere within the period 
450-400 B. C. That the inscription could not have been made 
after the stone which bears the inscription was put in its pres- 
ent position is clear from the fact that above it are two layers 
of stone. It is only reasonable to believe that the stone re- 
mained in its former position some length of time, before it was 
removed to the cavea wall. The longer we may believe it to 
have remained in its former position, the later do we bring the* 
construction of the cavea walls. Dorpfeld points, further, to 
the fact that the fourth century was the great theatre-building 
time in Greece, and to the improbability that so important a 
structure as the theatre of Dionysus, had it been built in the 
fifth century, could have escaped mention by classic writers. 3 



1 Pickard, p. 71. 2 Published in CIA, I., 499. 

3 Haigh (A. T., p. 123f.) opposes these views of Dorpfeld, and, relying on the tra- 
dition recorded by Suidas (v. 7t/'>«r£V«9), that after the collapse of the wooden benches 
in 499 B. C when Pratinas, ^schylus and Chcerilus were exhibiting, a stone theatre 
was built, believes that we are probably justified in assuming that the stone theatre 
was begun early in the fifth century.' 
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The proscenium connected with these stage-buildings be- 
longs to a period still later. The stylobate upon 
which rested the supporting columns of the pro- '""''* proscenium 

'■^ ° ^ more recent than 

scenium consisted of Hymettos marble resting the stage-buiidinga. 
directly upon a foundation made mostly of 
breccia. This was a method of construction not in use till 
after the time of Lycurgus. During, and before, his time, be- 
tween the marble and the breccia would have been a layer of 
Peiraieus limestone. The columns ot the proscenium with the 
epistyle were about twelve feet high, corresponding, thus, with 
the similar parts of the theatre at Epidaurus. The upper sur- 
face of the stylobate is on a level with the surface of the orches- 
tra that is directly in front of the proscenium. 

The columns of the proscenium, which rested upon the 
stylobate, were full columns, .50 m. in diameter. 
In thecenter of the proscenium were threedoors, "^^^ columns of the 
the center door being in the center of the pro- ''™he™oOTs 

scenium. The w^idth of this door was 1.6 m.; 
that of the other two a little less. That these were, in truth, 
doors is proved by the fact that the inter-columnar spaces are 
greater where the doors were than elsewhere, and by the exist- 
ence in the stylobate of traces of door-posts. Between the cen- 
ter door and those on the sides of it, there was in each instance 
biit a single column. When the stylobate was constructed, the 
fronts of the paraskenra were cut off, so that they ended with 
the stylobate. 

Modem archaeological investigations, thus, show us acavea, 
an orchestra, and stage-buildings, all belonging 
to a period later than the time of the great no fixed type 

dramatists. They show us, also, the ancient or- i„ early times 

chestra with which no stage-buildings were 
connected ; and this latter fact is strong indication that there 
was no fixed type of stag;e-bttildings« in those days, and that 
these varied as the individual plays demanded. 
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S5 EVIDENCE AGAINST A STAGE FROM THE EXTANT PLAYSl 

^SCHYLUS— Supp/ices 
As Danaus comes as an escort to his children, the assumption 

is fair that he makes his entrance with them, 
suppiices (^s.) and stays with them in the orchestra. Ifhehad 

entered between the opening of the play and the 
time when he begins speaking, it is probable that some an- 
nouncement of his arrival would have been made. At verses 
180ff., he mentions the approach of a messenger of an army, a 
spear-brandishing crowd with horses and curved chariots. He 
thinks that these may be coming '-pii<; rj/j.di' (184). The use of 
this last word indicates that he was close to his children. At 
verse 189, Danaus commands his children: -dyo'^ -jiaaiXeiv TuifiT 
dyunlwv Oswv. The word T(5i/(3£ indicates that the altar was near 
to the speaker. The command is repeated (191): uxTrdytara fiare, 
and the chorus in reply state their desire to be near their father, 
in the w^ords: OiXai/j' iXv rj3rj aiix Tzika<s opovDws iyjv/ (208). They 
again flee to this altar, at the arrival of the herald (836). In 
none of these instances in which the chorus approached the altar 
is there reason to believe that they ascended a flight of steps. 
The altar, then, which was near to both father and children, 
was in the orchestra. The herald (836) orders the children to 
go to the ship; he orders them (852) to leave the altars; he 
threatens to drag them (883); he repeats this threat: iKefj im-/ 
6/j.a? aTzo(T-d<!a<s ■/Jiij.rj's (909). The king tells the herald (940f.) that 
he may lead away the willing maidens. It is evident, then, that 
the herald, also, was near to the children and the altar. He, 
also, was in the orchestra. The king (954f) bids the children 
go to the city. They ask (968fF.) that before they go their 
father be sent to them. He arrives at v. 980, and then leads 
the way to the city, ibllowed by his children. It can hardly be 



1 Many of the argruments advanced in the following pages have been produced by 
White, in "The 'Stage' in Aristophanes", Harv. Studies in Class. Phil., 1891; byCapps, 
in 'The Greek Stage', Trans. Amer. Phil. Ass., 1891 : and by Pickard, in 'The Relative 
Positions of Actors and Chorus in the Greek Theatre', Amer. Jour. Phil., July, Oct., 
1893. The conclusions reached in the following pages have, however, been arrived at 
by an independent study of the plays, and before reading the articles above mentioned. 
In all cases, where suggestions have been received from those writers, credit has been 
given to them. 
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believed that in this procession the father marched out by the 
stage, the children by the parodos. 

No scenery was needed for this play. All that was required 
was an orchestra in which were many altars (Cf 465), and in 
which actors and chorus took part. 

Persas 

At her second entrance (598), Atossa announces that she 
comes without her chariot: «>£u r oxruiArw^ (607). 
Because she thus specifies, we may infer that at persae 

her first entrance (159) she came in her chariot. 
It may be safely assumed that in the instances where actors ar- 
rived on chariots they entered by the parodos into the orches- 
tra. We have seen that the depth of the stage at Athens was 
eight feet, or, allowing for distegia and scenery, a trifle less than 
five feet.i There was not room for a chariot on a stage such as 
that. Though Xerxes arrived in sorry garb (907), it was 
probable that he was accompanied by attendants, and that he 
entered on a chai-iot. He, therefore, as well as Atossa, entered 
into the orchestra ; and it is evident that Atossa expected her 
son to come to this place, for, before she left to prepare the liba- 
tion in honor of her husband, she urged the chorus (529) to es- 
cort her son to the palace, if he should come in her absence. Evi- 
dently, the chorus could not act as an escort to Xerxes, if he 
was to enter upon a stage, while they were in the orchestra. 

At verse 598, Atossa returns with the offerings in honor of 
her husband. The chorus participate with her in offering the 
libation (623ff.)2 The tomb of Darius, therefore, was near to 
both Atossa and the chorus, a fact that is further shown by the 

W^ords of the ghost (684): ksunawj S' axotnv rr/V iixrjv rdyou irlXa'S, 

and (686): u/isf? Ss Oprfyetr iyyu? irr-atre? rdfoo. The presence of 
Darius in the orchestra is show n by the dread of the chorus to 
speak in his presence. They say (694f ): <si6oixai /j.ev upoaiSiaMt, | 
(TiSojiai S" w^Tla Xi^ai. Daiius, after conversing with the chorusfor 
twenty-two verses (681-702), turns to Atossa and bids her 
speak (703ff.) The conversation then is between Darius and 
Atossa, and extends to v. 784, when he again addresses the cho- 



1 Page 89 above. 2 Cf. Pickard, p. 202. 
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rus: ^/-"'i ?uvijhxsi (784). This turning, first to one, then to the 
other, plainly indicates that all were together. 

The chorus (671fF.) call Darius from the lower world. He 
appears at verse 681, and at once addresses the chorus, though 
Atossa is present. The underground passage writh a flight of 
steps leading from it to the center of the orchestra in the theatre 
at Eretria has been described. i No such passage has been dis- 
covered at Athens, but the inference is strong that such a pass- 
age existed there, and, that by means of it the ghost of Darius 
entered in the present instance, for, if the entrance had been to 
the stage upon which Atossa was standing, the first words of 
the ghost would naturally have been addressed to her, not to 
the chorus. Atossa, in the text, is not recognized by the ghost 
till v. 703. 

At verse 1038, Xerxes says to the chorus : w/o^y dd/ioui <5' ?>?(, 
and he repeats the command at v. 1068 : i? Sd/iow; xk. The play 
closes with the words of the chorus (1076): ■Kiii.4>m to; <re duat^pooi^ 
;'o«i?, with which words Xerxes and the chorus leave the theatre 
together. 

No scenery was needed for this play. The d6/xu? evidently 
w^as not in the background. When Atossa enters at v. 598, 
presumably she came from her house, and this w^as so far away 
that she might have come on her chariot ; else she would not 
have specified that she had come without it. At the close of 
the play, w^hen the chorus w^as ordered to lead to the 5o//«?, the 
command was evidently not to lead to a ^d/xo? in the back- * 
ground. This play required only an orchestra upon which both 
actors and chorus stood. 



1 Of. p. 87 above. 
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Seven Against Thebes 
The play opens with the words KdSiwo -u/.irai. That Eteocles 
is here addressing many of the citizens is evident 
from his words : ^^''^" 

against Thebes 
uixa.<; Ss ^pij vuv, xai Toy ^XXetKoi/r' cVi 

fj/STj'S axuaias xai rdv i^rjSoy XP"'-"!' 
rMet z dprj^stv *. r. k. (10, 11, 14). 
and aAA' e? r' iizaX^st^ xal i:uXa? nupywfidTwv 
dpfidatfe Travre?, auutr&e ahv itavTso^ia 
TzkijpooTs dwpaxsTa ji. r. X. (30-33). 
The question may fairly be asked whether all these persons 
would not have more than filled the stage. 

In several places the choreutae are represented as clinging to 
the altars. At v. 96f, they say: dx/idfei ^psrimv \ ex^a&at; at v. 
211f.: dXX' iTz'i Satpmwj TzpdSpoixn^ f/Xi%)i/ dp- | ;^afa, and at V. 258 Ete- 
ocles says to them: 7caXcv<TT0fi£ig a5 dtyydvoud d-/'aXfxdTwv; Thesc al- 
tars were, of course, in the orchestra. But Eteocles also prays 
to the tutelary deities (69fF.); he must have been near to the al- 
tars at that time, and, therefore, he was in the orchestra. 1 

At the close of the play, the chorus in two divisions leave 
the theatre, one division as an escort to the body of Polynices, 
the other as an escort to that of Eteocles, cf 1068fF. It is rea- 
sonable to believe that Antigone and Ismene accompanied the 
bodies of their brothers (cf. the conversation between Antigone 
and the herald, vs. 1026-53); and to do this it was necessary 
that they make their exit from the orchestra. 

The scenery of this play is simple, yet more extensive than 
that of either of the two preceding plays. There were present 
many altars, as already noted, and there was represented also 
the acropolis of Thebes, rdvd' I? dxpuizuXiv | Tipwv eSo?, IxAixav (240f ). 

Prometheus Vinctus 
This is the first of the plays of ^schylus to require much 
scenery; and it requires more than any stage 
could accommodate. The scene represents a ^^""vinctus 

tract of land, oliiov (2); a wilderness, aSporov ipij- 
/jtiav (2); a cheerless rock, dzepT:?; i^irpav (31); crags, T^irpat? (56). 



1 Cf. Pickard, p. 203f. 
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To these crags Prometheus was fasteiied bj' mighty force, i-z-x/m- 
T£? aftivsi (55). 

The chorus at y. 128 enters on its winged chariot, and re- 
mains in it till, at the request of Prometheus (272), it states its 
intention of alighting upon the (r/.inninari yHmi (282). It is evi- 
dent that during the time of speaking these verses (128-282) 
the chariot, with the choreutas within it, was not suspended in 
the air. They state in v. 130 that they have come -mSt -liyio] 
Prometheus asks them to gazeupon his fetters (141ff.); and this 
thej do (144ff.). If the car containing the chorus was not in 
the orchestra, it was resting upon the stage ; yet the rock upon 
which Prometheus was bound must have occupied so much of 
the stage that there would not have remained sufficient room 
for this winged chariot. 

At V. 282, the chorus say that they will alight upon the 
jagged ground. Haigh^ here understands that at this point 
the chorus descend to the orchestra. The words of the verse 
are: oxpwiaarj y/ki'A rf/ds TzsXm. There is nothing in these words to 
imply that the chorus descended from stage to orchestra ; nor 
has anything been said in the text implying that the orchestra 
was dxpcueci — i. e., granting that the action took place on the 
stage. It was the latter that was dxpahti. If, then, up to this 
point the chorcutae have been on the stage, the verse means that 
the choreutse alight from their car upon the rocky surface of the 
stage. Before the intention of the chorus to alight is more than 
spoken, Oceanus enters (284) on winged steed; and thus a 
horse and rider are to be added to the numbers present on the 
already overcrowded stage. 

At vs. 1058fF., Hermes warns the OceanidEC to withdraw 
from the spot, lest the thunder smite them. This they refuse to 
do, and, after protestations of sympathy for the sufferer, final- 
ly meet their doom together with him. On the assumption that 
Prometheus was on a stage, and the chorus in the orchestra, 
there is difficulty in understanding how both actor and chorus 
w^ere made to disappear ; but, if we believe that the position of 
both the Titan and his sympathizing chorus was the floor of 



1 A. T., p. 152f. 
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that ancient orchestra, the southern side of which was several 
feet higher than the ground.i there is less difficulty in under- 
standing how actor and chorus were caused to disappear. 

Ag-amemnon 
In the background was the palace of the Atreidee, Triyrii 
\iTf,stSu)v (3). In the speech that opens the play, 
the watchman states that on the roof of this Agamemnon 

palace he has kept watch for a year. The roof 
of the proscenium would have afforded a more suitable place 
upon which to keep so long a watch, than would a distegia of 
three feet in depth. 

The herald, v. 524, cautions the chorus to wai-mly welcome 
Agamemnon on his arrival : so vii/ dir-diratn'ts- and in verse 601 
Clytemnestra states it as her intention to welcome back her 
husband : n-il)nu> -«/.;■/ luilu'^ra oiiarrAai. As he is, thus, to be wel- 
comed by both actor and chorus, we may expect him to come 
to a place common to both actor and chorus. He ai-rives (782) 
in his chariot, and we need not doubt that he entered the or- 
chestra. The chorus in saluting the kingstates its desirenotto 
fall short in showing him affection, xatpdv ■/di)i-i,<: (787). This 
affection would have seemed rather a cold one, if the king had 
been high above the chorus, on a stage. 

At verse 906, the queen invites Agamemnon to alight, and 
(908f.) calls upon her attendants to spread tapestry for him to 
tread upon. If this action took place upon the stage, there 
were upon the stage a chariot, the attendants of Clytemnestra, 
the attendants of the king, for, though no such persons are 
mentioned, a king would not have come unattended, besides the 
queen herself, and space upon which to spread the tapestry. 

At the cry of Agamemnon, after he has received his death- 
blow, the chorus exclaims (1350): in(n d' Skw^ rdxinrd f iij.-sasr> 
doxsT. Such a sentiment as this would not have been expressed 
if there had been a difficult ascent to climb in order to reach the 
palace ; nor, in this case, w^ould the verb used have been in-sirsiv. 
Some verb expressing ascent would have been used. 

When Clytemnestra re-appears, she points out to the chorus 



1 Of. p. 91 above. 
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the body of the slain king, with the words: «ur«f i<TTiv ' A^a/Ufiviov^ 
i/jLog I -<;«■[?, vezyoo? Sk (1404f.). We can easily believe that at this 
time the chorus surrounded the dead body, (cf. their lamenta- 
tions 1489iif. and 1513ff.). Likewise, while the chorus and Cas- 
sandra are carrying on the long conversation (1053-1330), we 
naturally think of the chorus as gathered around the captive. 
Cf. their pity expressed, nlxTipw «■£, 1321. 

The scene in which occur the threats of ^gistheus and the 
chorus would have lost all force if -i^gistheus had been raised 
on a stage above the chorus. The chorus says (1651): eladij, 
Bl<po's 7!p6xmT:()v -a?Tii £UTp£7:t!^iTo/, to which ^^stheus replies (1652): 

aXXfi iiTjv xayw TipoxioTzix; oijx wjahiitiai Oavslv. 

ChcEphori 
To the palace in the background there are numerous refer- 
ences: S6tj.u)v (22), -'J>^a<s (561), ^0/oa? (652), Soixmv 
choephori (712), (Jd.aHi? (885). At the Opening of the play, 

Orestes is sitting at the tomb of his father, rbii- 
Cou (4). At v. 22 the chorus enter announcing that they have 
corneas an escort to the libation. They went, therefore, to the 
tomb. Orestes, then, at the opening of the play was in the or- 
chestra. Since Electra entered with the chorus, she also went 
to thetomb in the orchestra. At v. 149, Electra pours the liba- 
tion, and the chorus participate by chanting as the oifering is 
made, doubtless surrounding the tomb as they do so.i 

After the murder of ^gisth6us, Orestes displays the robe in 
which ^gistheus was captured, and says to thechorus [983f ]: 
ixTelvar auTo xai xuxXut TtapairraSov | ariyaarpov avdpoi SiSaaff' , and with 
these words we may understand that he handed the robe to the 
chorus. 

Bumenides 
The chorus (140fF.) rush from the temple of Apollo in search 
of Orestes. At v. 179, Apollo says to the cho- 

Eumenides rUS : £?<«, xeXeuw^ TaJi/^e dw/mriuv Td-(i)i | ^wpelr . We 

may, therefore, infer that they lingered near the 
temple. 



1 Cf. Ca;>ps, p. 45. The fact that Electra and the chorus were together during this 
libation convinced Hermann that the tomb was on the margin of the stage. De re. 
seen, in ^sch. Crest., p. 9: "Non est dttbitandum quin sepulcrnm Agamemnonis in 
margine proscenii sit." 
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At vs. 244flF., the chorus of Furies are searching for Orestes. 
They must have entered the theatre by the same route by which 
he had entered. Their words are : 

Elsv' r«(5' l(tTi Trhdpoi ix^avsi rix/iafr 

i~(io Ss iir/-^orij/)tif ('KpffiyxToo <p/>a5a'i'S, 

TSTpau/iaTt<T/j.ivuv yap u)i xuurj vs6pdv 

~pui alpa xa) irraXayiiov ixna-rsoopsv. 
That the Furies search in all places where Orestes would be like- 
ly to be is shown by their words (255f.): 

opa Spa pdX' aZ Xeuaffi rs Tidvra, pij 
A.di'^rj tpbySa i3di paTpiiipovos aTha's. 
He is at last found at the altar of Athena: TTtp\ ftpirst TzXex'^el? &ea? 
d/iepoTou (259). The chorus, thus, in this search sceneareonthe 
stage, if there was a stage. 

At the trial scene, we may believe that all the participants 
were together. The Furies, as prosecutors of Orestes, would 
naturally be near him. The judges, the men of the Areopagus, 
would not be separated from either plaintiff or defendant. Be- 
sides these, there w^ere present Apollo, Athena, who presided, 
the servants of the temple, w^ho at the close of the play led the 
procession, and altars, of Earth (2), of Themis (2), and of 
Athena (446). There w^as room for this trial scene only in the 
orchestra. 

At the close of the play, Athena says (1003f.): T^poripav S" ipk 
xprj I arei^eiv daXapou? aTzoSeiSouaav. At the head of the procession 
proper are the servants of the temple with lighted torches, (cf 
1005): T/)o9 ycog Upbv rmvde TzpuKo/xTzmv. Next in the procession come 
the Areopagites, who are followed by theEumenides, (cf lOlOf.): 
u/ie?? S' ^yetiT&£, TruXtiraou^ot 
T:dtSs'S Kpavaoo raXaSs psmixai^. 
It seems highly improbable that the splendor of this clos- 
ing scene was marred by having different parts of the proces- 
sion leave the theatre on different levels. 
Sophocles — Ajax 
When the chorus returned from their search for Ajax (866), 
as they were still searching for him, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that they looked in the Ajax 

places where he would likely be. The search 
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continued till Tecmessa found him (891). That the chorus 
roamed for so long a time on the stage is not probable, nor is 
it probable that Tecmessa was searching on one elevation, and 
the chorus on another. The extent of the place in which the 
search occurs is shown by the circumstances of the finding 
of Ajax. Tecmessa finds the body, and exclaims: iw iwi jun 
(891.) The cry is heard by the chorus, but at first they do not 
see Tecmessa (892). Finally they cry : i^ixjjmjim Ko/'-y"'/'' 'V"« (894.) 
The search for Ajax then takes place in the orchestra. 

At V. 984 Teucer asks where the son of Ajax is. The chorus 
reply (985) that he is in the tent. Teucer says (986) : 'J/)- amm 
a^et? dvipa; Though the Order is not executed, it would not have 
been given if great difficulty had stood in the way of its execu- 
tion. Finally, the boy comes from thetent (1168); Teucer takes 
him to the corpse of his father (1172), and intending himself to 
depart, in order to prepare for the burial of Ajax, he commends 
him to the care of the chorus. Cf. 1182f.: 

u/is?? re ii.Vj yu'ja'r/.t'i (imt w^Hpuyj -ihi.ti 
-ii.jii(7-(i.T\ aXK ii/irjytr' , 

It is evident that during this scene chorus and actors were to- 
gether. 

At V. 329 Tecmessa says to the chorus : a/iyj^av slnsh'tmrs'i. 
They do not obey the command, yet they go very near to the 
tent. At V. 344 the chorus ask Tecmessa to open the door, and 
at V. 346 she opens it, adding: -jHiaeUTzuv 6' i^tari am. At v. 354f 
the chorus comment on what they see within the tent, and at 
v. 361 they are so near Ajax that he even commands them to 
slay him. In this scene, then, the chorus is on the stage, if there 
was a stage. 

The play closes with a procession, in which all leave the 
theatre together. References have been made to the burial of 
Ajax, cf. 1413ff., where Teucer says : fM- <j-yt -a?, ipihi>i (Wt? tarip \ 

iprin\ -afit'ivai, (raijai'tu)^ /3«Ta>, I rwi/S^ av<yn Tzaviuv rui -dvT ayafHj). 
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Antig-one 
When Ismene enters, she approaches so near to the chorus 
that they notice closely her troubled counte- 
nance. Cf. 526fF.: Antisone 
x(A ,'tiji' -flu 7:uXu)v rJ5' ^l/r/i.rjvrj^ 
(ftkddsktpa yj'izoi ddx/ift' £;^<>/y.f y>^ ' 
vsifiXri 3' otpphut'j f'l—t/i aliiazinv 

Tiyytioii' sucu-a ~a/isiw^. 

When Creon enters with the lifeless body of his son, the 
chorus are the first to see his approach, and his first words are 
to them. Cf 1261fF.: 

tcu ^f)svwv dufT(pf)(i'^o}v i/.>t.af>Trjfj.ara 
fTTZfitii Owja-i'ii'jT ^ 

Oa'ji't'j-a'i (iXL-m-:s.^i iti.ifvkinO'i. 

How near the chorus at this time drew to the body of Hsemon, 
it is impossible to say, but it is only natural to believe that 
they actually surrounded it. 

At the conclusion of the play, Creon says (1339): 

ayttiT av fjLfiratdv avdp' ix~od(it]/ 

Creon has been conversing with the chorus since v. 1317, and 
the command we may believe is addressed to them, and that 
with the closing words of the chorus vs. 1347-1353, chorus and 
actors leave the theatre together. 

Electra 
The sympathy that the chorus felt for Electra was so great 
that we do not naturally think of them as 
separated from her in position. This sympathy Eieetra (Soph.) 
is displayed in the conversation that takes 
place between them vs. 121-327. At v. 130 Electra calls the 
chorus her solace {-apa/jMim), at v. 229, her comforters {-apd- 
yoptn.) During vs. 804-874 Electra and the chorus are again 
alone, the chorus here (cf 828 ff.) trying to comfort Electra. 
At V. 1204 Orestes would speak in their presence, if convinced 
of their friendliness, and at v. 1204 Electra assures her brother 
that they are friendly. 
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When the attendant arrives (660), he addresses his first 
words to the chorus, asking whether he is at the palace of the 
king. Clytemnestrais at the time present. Had the attendant 
entered on a stage, on which an actor was present, he would 
not have dii'ected his first words to the chorus. Similarly, 
when Orestes arrives (1098), he addresses the chorus first, 
though Electra is present. In the latter instance, after the 
chorus (1102) have assured Orestes that he is at the palace of 
-lEgistheus, Orestes asks them, v. 1103 f.: 

TiV o5v an u/iaiy roi? earn (ppdasivj iiv 
TiiiSyj Tzofi-stvTi'j xoivoTzouv Tcapooaiav; 
It is evident from this question that it would not have been 
difficult for a member of the chorus to go from orchestra to 
palace. It is true that no member of the chorus actually 
does go into the palace, but, as in all the instances where the 
chorus is ordered to enter, or deliberates doing so, the failure 
to enter the palace can in no way be construed as evidence that 
there were steps to climb, in order to reach it. The fact that it 
is suggested that they enter is sufficient evidence that to do so 
is not unusual, or difficult. In none of the cases that occur of 
a deliberated or an ordered entrance, is there any suggestion of 
difficult}', or any verb used implying that an ascent would have 
to be made. In the present instance, the chorus turn to Electra, 
and (1106) bid her go within the palace ; but she also fails to 
go. It could not be claimed that her failure was due to the 
difficulty of reaching the palace. 

CBdipus Tyrannus 
When the chorus bow as suppliants before the king (40f ), 

and, again, when they prostrate themselves be- 
cEdipus Tyrannus forc thcpricst (327), wc may believe that chorus 

and actors were not separated. The priest 
assumes that the suppliants were with him : (^ TtaUs^, lazwiiEal^a, 
147). 1 At the close of a long conversation (988-1045) between 
CEdipus and the messenger, suddenly the messenger addresses 
the chorus (1046), and then CEdipus addresses them (1047), as 
bystanders : biimv tuiv Tzapemwzwv -ika^. This freedom of conversa- 



1 Pickard, p. 211. 
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tion implies closeness of position. Had the messenger (924) en- 
tered upon a stage, inasmuch as Jocasta was standing there, 
he would not have directed his first words to the chorus. 

Though nothing in the context leads us to think that the 
chorus ascended from orchestra to stage, they were there, if 
there was a stage, when CEdipus ordered them to take him 
away, and when he ordered them to touch him. Cf 1340 f : 

dTidysT ixTUTZcov ort -dotard /j.s, 

dTzdysT, 3). ipiXot, roi/ oAs/t/tov /j.iya'j, and 1410ff.: 
Btzw; Td}fi<TT(f izpui Oeaiv e$m [j.i tzhu 
xaXO</'aT 9/ tpmtbaaT ^ Oahiaaim 
ixp(</iaT\ ivt'fa /irj-ar Eiauixsaff en. 
cT, d^tmaaT d]^d/>u? ditkiiiu Oiys'iv. 
Also Creon orders the chorus to take CEdipus away. Cf 1429: 
aXX! ai? zd^car i^ olxiiv iaxii/u!^£TE. 

CEdipus Coloneus 

The scene of this play was the grove of the Eumenides, ukas- 
ffiv Osmv (10), «xff"9 (98), in which were the baj', 
the olive, the vine (17). Into this grove Antigone cEdipus coioneus 
had conducted her father. At the entrance of 
the citizen of Coloneus, CEdipus retired from the sacred grove 
(36ff.). If, at this time, he was on the stage, as the grove must 
have occupied the greater part of it, we must believe that he 
withdrew to one end of it; and we must believe, also, that all 
the actors in the play stood at one end of the stage, for they, 
also, would not tread on hallowed ground. If this was the 
case, it is difficult to see where the attendants of Creon stood 
(723), or now Ismene entered on horseback (324). 

After the chorus have ordered CEdipus to withdraw from the 
grove, the following conversation takes place (178, 180 f ) : 
CEd.: TzpuSm; Chorus: iT^iSatve -I'ipnw. 
CEd.: sVi ; Chorus: -poSiSa^e, xnupa, I Tzupatu- 
Such a movement as that could have taken place only in the 
orchestra. 

When the chorus enter, they search for CEdipus, rpixrdipxoo, 
ksuaai viv, \ Tzpoffjtsu'hiu Tcavzax^ they Say (121f.). If they looked 
'every where' for CEdipus, they must have looked for him on 
the stage; yet nothing indicates that they make an ascent. 
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In two instances, actors on entering direct their first words 
to the chorus, though other actors are present, viz : Theseus at 
Y. 1500, though CEdipus is present, and Creon at v. 728, 
though Antigone and CEdipus are present. It would have been 
entirely unnatural in these instances for Theseus and Creon to 
enter on a stage, on which were other actors, and yet direct 
their first words to the chorus. 

The nearness of position of chorus and actors is shown by 
the fact that CEdipus calls the chorus his allies (815) ; CEdipus 
trusts them (175), and they say that nobody shall take him 
away (176 £) : they will protect him (491). Antigone also is 
counselled to protect her father (508). At v. 803 CEdipus refers 
to the chorus as 'nwadt T,>h<; -iXa<s\ Creon says (832) that he is 
taking away his own [Antigone and Ismene] ; The chorus 
threaten him (834 f.) ; Creon bids them take their hands from 
him (836), and this they refuse to do (836). The chorus repeats 
its command (838 f) Antigone is being dragged away (843). 
Creon again forbids the chorus to touch him (856), but they 
persist in defending Antigone (881), and, finally, they see The- 
seus and his attendants approaching, and cry to them to hast- 
en to the rescue (884 f.) There is no reason to think thatin this 
scene the chorus is on the stage. The action, therefore, took 
place in the orchestra. 

Philoctetes 

No Greek stage was large enough to accommodate the 
scenes represented in this play. The scene repre- * 
Philoctetes scuts a shorc (1), a cavern with double entrance 

(16), a fountain (21). So extensive is the place 
that, at the moment, Ulysses does not see the cavern (28). Ne- 
optolemus tells Ulysses that the cavern is above them (29), and 
so near to it is he that he discovers trodden leaves within it 
(33). Evidently, a path leads to the cavern (22). At v. 1262 
Neoptolemus speaks of the cavern as 'rocky.' 

At V. 29 Neoptolemus hears no sound within the tent ; at 
V. 207 the chorus hear Philoctetes crawling, 'ip-KmTn^. At v. 
861 the chorus describe the look on the face of Philoctetes ; at 
V. 866 Neoptolemus notices that he is moving his eye. In these 
instances chorus and actor are equally near to the tent. 
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The chorus, in this play, have a part to perform that is the 
same as that of Neoptolemus and Ulysses : we therefore expect 
to find no separation in position. At v. 48 Neoptolemus says 
that Philoctetes is approaching, and that the path shall be 
watched [by him]. At ys. ISOff. the chorus speak of their duty 
of watching for the coming of Philoctetes, adding their fear lest 
he approach to them unobserved. It is clear, then, that Phil- 
octetes was to approach to a position occupied by both 
chorus and Neoptolemus. 

At Y. 825 Neoptolemus brings the chorus into the action 
with himself; a//' lao-w/isv, ^iV.«i, he says. When Philoctetes vents 
his rage (927-962), the chorus reply (963), -i dpainsv, two other 
actors being present at the time. When Philoctetes appears 
(219), his opening words are to both chorus and Neoptolemus 
(cf SixH 219). 

The possibility of personal contact between chorus and 
actor is clearly implied when, in order to prevent the execution 
of the threat of Philoctetes to cast himself from a rock (lOOlf), 
Ulysses commands the chorus to lay hold of him (1003). This 
same possibility is implied in the conversation between Philoc- 
tetes and the chorus (1174-1205). Here Philoctetes fears that 
the chorus may take him back to Troy (1174f ) ; the chorus re- 
ply (1176) that they may do so ; Philoctetes orders them to 
leave him (1177). As they move away, intending to go to the 
ships (1180), he calls them back again (1184f.) ; he repeats the 
invitation to return (1190), adding that he would make but 
one request of them (1203), that they give him an axe, or a 
sword, or some other weapon (1204f.) 

At the close of the play, all leave the theatre together with 
the -words of the chorus : x'"P">!^^'^ ^ -avre? doXXsi^ (1469). 

Trachinias 

If the actors were on the stage, in this play, they did not 
have very much room for action, for there were 
present many maids (202f.), and many others Trachiniae 

of the train of Hercules (299f ). 

At 964flF. the chorus see the body of Hercules being brought 
in. This body was evidently brought into the orchestra, for 
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the chorus are so near to it that they notice that it is speechless. 
Furthermore, it is a sympathizing chorus, shuddering at the 
fate of Hercules (1044 ff.) 

The sympathy existing between Deianira and the chorus 
was such that we would not expect them to be separated. She 
comes forth (531ff.) to tell them her woes in private Udft/xf 
533); and again she tells them her woes (663flF.). Twice she 
calls the chorus her friends (298, 531) ; and it was not likely 
that she would tell the chorus (594ff.) her pllans in the presence 
of the herald, with the injunction to keep them secret, unless 
she was in the orchestra so close to them that the herald could 
not hear what the plans were.i 

Euripides — Alcestis 
The chorus are near to the house of Alcestis, for they notice 

(86f. that there is no wailing, or beating of 
Alcestis hands within the house ; that there is no water 

before the gates (100) ; and that there is no 
shorn hair in the vestibule (101). 

In the funeral procession, it is inconceivable that the body 
and chief mourners leave on one level, while the principal part 
of the procession leaves on another. Admetus, in addressing 
the chorus, says {422ff.): 

aXK ixipopdv yap ruude Orjffo/j.ai I'sxpoo^ 

Ttdpsars xai //.ivovrsf AvTuj^ijaaTe. 

Ttacdva Tip xaTuit^ev amzt'nSu) )!>£«(5 ; and, again, 
(606ff.): dfSpaiv i>spaiwv sunevrfi Ttapiioitia^ 

vixw p.h ridtj TzdvT e-^ovra ■KpuinciiXni 

(pipiiumv apSrjv si? rd^av ts xat Tzopav 

bp.ei'i ds TTjv itavodaav^ u/y vn/u'^srat^ 

TzpoffemuT iSiodffav {lardTiijy 6dm, and, again, 
(740): <TTsl-((oij.ev, wi ilv in Tupa ^imiiev vsxpov. 

On the return, Admetus says (861): i<JK aruyjai TzpoauSot, and 
the chorus say (872): Tjooffa TT/xi^a- (iafh xiofhn; inxotv. The chorus 
and Admetus leave the orchestra together, and together they 
return into the orchestra. 2 



1 Pickard, p. 212f. 3 Of. Capps, p. 14f. 
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Medea 

The sympathy existing between Medea and the chorus was 
such that we would not expect them to be sep- 
arated from each other. At v. 1116 she calls Medea 
them her friends {<piXai), just as at v. 138 they 
had spoken of her family as friendly {(fikw^). In the conversa- 
tion in which Jason, Medea, and the chorus take part (866ff.), 
both the chorus and Medea are moved to tears. Cf 905f 

The chorus (IBOff.) tell the nurse to bring Medea from the 
palace. We may naturally infer that she was to be brought to 
the place where the chorus were. Thewordsof the chorus were: 

akka [iaad vfj | (5jD/)() TziipturTm iK/.un | i'rw. At V. 820 Medea SavS tO 

the chorus : 'i-kX sla ■/'"/'^^ ''■'" y-i'!>-i-X Udnma^ and that one of the cho- 
rus actually did go to the house for Jason may be inferred from 
the latter's first words on entering (866): ^\yM xeXcum^sli. 

When Medea is about to kill her children, the chorus medi- 
tate entering the house (cf. 1275, -apOJ/w ihiimui;), and thesons 
call to them to come to their aid (cf. 1277, vai', -pui Osav, d/,r;^ar). 
The chorus, at this time, were standing near the house, as may 
be inferred from Jason's words (1293): yovaixsi dl 7?7<t(5' iyyui; l<rra- 

zt miyrji. 

Hippolytus 
Phffidra says to the chortis in vs. 575ff.: 
aTzu}Xii!i.taH(i.^ ■zu'iirS' i-imanat -I'l/.aci. 
dxiiixratiiV (lid? Zc/«(5(/9 iy (?(///.(((? -It'jZ'., Hippolytus 

to which the chorus reply, v. 577f.: 

nh -apd yj.rihpa' irin ii.iXii -ii;i.7:ip.<j. 
(fdrC'i dtopdrwy. 

There is, in neither the order nor the reply, any intimation that 
the chorus would be obliged to make an ascent in order to reach 
the house. 

When Phaedra hangs herself, the nurse asks the chorus to 
render aid : fior^Spaprt-re n-«'i/-£s- al -Om-; dc'ipuiv (777). The chorus de- 
liberate whether they shall enter the house. Cf 782f : 

(fiXai., ri ilpwp.iv ; r; dnxzt -spdv (Ji'/paui 
Kxrai T wjaanii'j t; i-irr-afTzwv flpi'iyun ; 

The words of the nurse, v. 786f show them that it is too late 
for them to be of assistance, so they do not enter the house. 
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When Theseus arrives, he addresses the chorus (790): ^uvarxe? 
Ute tiV -(IT h dij;j.(ni fiiirj ; to which they reply (804): T<i<Tiii>Tm Unvj- 
clp-i yap y.ajio Sopiici. From this we may infer that, though they 
did not enter, they approached near to the house. 

Hippolytus was certainly not on the stage, when he asked 
the chortis to conduct him awaj^. Cf. 1098f.: 

iV, 0) Mit}i 11.111 T^iffSe yTi<s v/j.rjXtxE'S, 
-pO(7Ei-aff rj/j.d'i xa) -/in-iij.i/'ars: y9tm>^. 

Andromache 

A stage would not have been large enough to contain the 

shrine of Thetis, at which Andromache was sit- 

Andromache ting at the Opening of the play. It is referred 

to by several different names: ayalp.n. (115), ay- 

hi.w 'idpav (135), (Scop.'/. NrjpfjSai roih | ah fi<i)p.ui tibSk mii.i'i'; (161f.), It 

couldnot have been in the background, for the palace was there; 
it was, therefore, in the orchestra. ^ 

At vs. 879f. the chorus announce that Orestes is coming 
toward them {-pu^ rip.a<s^ 880). When he arrives his first words 
are to the chorus (881f.). He states that he is present to learn 
concerning Hermione (cf 887ff.). Hermioue is herself present, 
and answers him (891ff.). He, thus, does not observe Her- 
mione, till ten verses after his arrival. This scene is rendered 
clear, only on the assumption that the chorus see Orestes com- 
ingtoward them over the parodos, and that heseesthem before 
he sees Hermione, and, therefore, addresses them first. When 
Peleus enters, v. 547, his first words are to both chorus and 
Menelaus : ","■«? Ipw-Z -in rs /.. t. >.. 

The sympathy that the chorus feel for Andromache may in- 
duce us to believe that they were not separated from her. (Cf 

()('zr/<"T«Ta, 141 ; W7.TZtp\ 421). 

The nurse requests the chorus to enter the palace and render 
aid: bptx^i oi liduai TUf/iJs liwp.droy/ lav) (817). The entrance of Her- 
mione makes it unnecessary for the chorus to obey the com- 
mand, yet, if to do so had involved either difficulty or ascent,it 
is natural to believe that something in the text would have so 
implied. 



1 Pickard, p. 278, 
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Heracleidas 
At YS. 69f. lolaus calls on the chorus to defend the sons of 

Hercules: ui ra? '.h^TJvai; da/)u'^ olxouvTEg /pi'no'^ | d/j.u- 

ved-'. Copreus threatens, despite the protests of Heracieida 

Demophoon, to drag away these children : t<i6)t- 
ds S' odx feis -«r.^ (252; c£ also 253ff.). The chorus order Co- 
preus to depart. Cf. 273 : 

a-zXi%' xai ah rnuSs: iirj Oiyrji, avaS, 

whereupon, Copreus replies that he yields to their numbers 
(274): <TTs(-/cif /xtdi -/-rif) ■/jtpd'; a<jOvA,!s lur/Tj. It is evident that the 
chorus could not have thus inspired Copreus with fear, if they 
had not been near to him. 

The children were certainly near to the choreutae, when lo- 
laus ordered them to extend to the choreutae their hands, and 
the choreutas to extend theirs to the children. Cf 30 7f.: 

Sor, m Tczv\ aZriiti '/stpa 5i:StA'j Si'irs^ 

When lolaus saw Copreus coming, he called to the children, 

(vs. 48f.): 3) rixyri zixi/a, dsupa, AaiiSavsir^f ^ij.S>\i | -I-kXwj- It is evident 

that they then took their seat at the altar. Cf- 61 : 

(10 Si/T J i~si /ml l3o>!j.di afixinti Ottio. 

At V. 344. lolaus asserts that they will remain at this altar. 
We may believe, therefore, that, when they extended hands to 
the choreutae, they rose from their seats and approached the 
choreutae who were standing near them. 

Supplices 
At V. 10 the chorus are surrounding ^thra as suppliants: 

IxTiipi Oa'/J.uJ -pimrd-'.iinjn' f/z.'y ym>). If, at this time, 

the chorus are on the stage, they remain there suppHces (Eurip.) 
till V. 359, or during more than one-fourth of the 
play. Cf. 359f. : 'i->J^ Si y-fiaiai, iriiv/ aifiniitizz (iTiifri | //Tjr/dii'. On this 
assumption, they sang the long ode (42-86) on the stage. At 
no place is mention made of their descending into the orchestra. 
At v. 279 they are evidently near to Theseus. Cf 277f : 

7r/)wf (Ts yv^sidiidis, w <fi'/~iii, to fJozi/zforuT"? /-.'/./rifJi, 
w/ziiiiai ap.(S'.~iT'^iiijna r,< iTjv ymij xa\ yLpii- diilaia. 

At V. Bllff. Adrastus orders the bodies of the slain to be 
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brought in. At v. 815ff. the chorus, whoare the mothersof the 
dead, ask that the bodies of the children be placed in their arms, 
and their request is gran ted. i 

At V. 941 Adrastus orders the mothers to draw nigh to their 
children; this Theseus opposes (942ff.), and Adrastus then 
promises the mothers that they shall at last receive the bones 

of their sons: Smy Sk rnuirSe ■!zpiia<')miJ.£'j -opi, | dmrd Tr^offr/JsiriV (94'8f.). 

These bones they see brought in at v. 1114f., and receive them 
from the boj' that brings them : pip', a/jY- /'•""■■c)!' 6-»/?«/l(u u-udm 
(1160). 

At the close of the plaj-, v. 1232, the chorus say, (TTdy_u>ii.fj 
"ASpaaif, and with those words chorus and actors leave the the- 
atre together. 

Hecuba 

Hecuba enters with the chorus saying (59ff.): 

Hecuba ujet ('ipi'hmiiia Tryj up.i'iRiiuhn, 

Tpi.uaiiz<i, t'li'vj, -pll^f^s S wjaaawj' 
h'l-Gt-z ififit-z -iii-fz atipni p.tm 
yipata^ yscpu^ ~p(ifjXa'^t')p.s'^ac' 

Hecuba, thus, enters the orchestra, and it was entirely appro- 
priate that she who was a captive should appear in the imme- 
diate company of the chorus, who were composed of captive 
women. 

Talthybius enters at v. 484, and addresses the chorus ask- 
ing where he may find Hecuba. The chorus reply that she is 
lying on the ground near him : '/^-r, -^x«? <tiio voir' eyjjoir i-) y/hivi 
(486). If Talthybius had entered on the stage, on which 
Hecuba was lying, he must certainly have seen her, and his 
question to the chorus would have been superfluous. Assum- 
ing that he entered the orchestra, we can easily believe that 
Hecuba, as she lay on the ground, was for the moment hidden 
from his view by the members of the chorus. 

The chorus deliberate entering the tent : fSunlsaiV i7:si<T-iiTw/j.ey, 
(1042), but the appearance of Hecuba makes it unnecessary for 
them to do so. 



1 Cf. Capps, p. 44f. 
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AtY. 1056 Poly mnestor comes forth blinded and maddened. 
Hecuba has previously {1054f.) expressed her intention of flee- 
ing from him. It would, however, seem to be a difficult task 
to find a safe retreat from a maddened man on a small stage. 
Polymnestor wanders in all directions (1056fF.), till, finally, he 
hears the concealed steps of the women of the chorus : ( xpu-nrAv 
^dfftn alaftwMiij.ai | T(hSt ^uvauwv 1070f.). He is now in the orches- 
tra, though no mention has been made of his descending a flight 
of steps, which, in fact, would not be an easy task for a blind 
and enraged man. The evident explanation is that when Hec- 
uba fled from Polymnestor she v.ithdrew to a remote part of 
the orchestra. The chorus also fled from Polymnestor, and aft- 
er he had roamed over all parts of the orchestra, he came upon 
them (1070), as they were treading with muffled step. 

At the close of the play, all leave the orchestra together. 
Agamemnon says (1288f ): 

Seit~(itwv (T i>/j.df yj)swv 

(TXTj-^aT? -e/.fO^eiv, T/xurids^- and the chorus reply, 
vs. 1293flf. : iTs -pa's ?u;j.iva(; axri'jd's re, tpikat, 

rmv dsaizuamiDv -sipaauii.svai I iwyJ^tuM' 

Hercules Furens 

The chorus are near enough to the children of Hercules to 
notice that the color of their eyes resembles that 
of their father's ( 130ff". ) . The chorus will defend nercuies Furens 
the children (261f ) . We maj , therefore, believe 
that the chorus were near to the children. 

When Hercules arrives, he finds his children in the midst of 
a crowd of men: ox^V ^'■^ avSfimy (527), and hestates his intention 
of drawing nigh to them (529). As, before this,nomentionhas 
been made of a crowd of men, we may believe that Hercules 
found his children close by the chorus. 

At V. 74 7f. the chorus say : 

dk/.' m yepaii, xai T« dwijATwv itru) 
tT/.i)~a)iJ.ty. 

At V. 701 they express their intention to withdraw, and at 
V. 763 they begin a choral ode. It isevident, therefore, that the 
chorus did not mount the stage, for, on that assumption, we 
should be obliged to think either that the time of speaking a 
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single verse was all that they required for passing from the 
stage to their positions in the orchestra, or else that they began 
the choral ode before reaching the orchestra. Either of these 
suppositions is improbable. The chorus, then, merely moved 
toward the wall of tne proscenium. There is no evidence that 
they saw what was taking place within the house. 

At V. 1031 the chorus have again approached the house, and 
this time they see many things that are within it. Amphitryon 
orders them to withdraw, that Hercules may continue sleeping 
(1042fif.); he tells them to withdraw still further (1047ff.). This 
they do, and are no longer able to see what is within thehouse, 
for, while at v. 1034 they notice that Hercules is sleeping, after 
withdrawing from the house they say to Amphitryon (1060) 
'sSSer,' 

Ion 

Creusa calls thechorus her faithful servants: {SooXsu/jm raaTw, 

748). The chorus declare to Creusa that they 

Ion desire to share her fate (857f ). With such sym- 

pathj' existing between Creusa and the chorus, 

we may believe that they were not separated in jDosition. 

Ion says to the chorus, v. 510 : -puar^nXoi YU'ja'ue<s, a" rSfjS' a;j.- 

yi ■/.pyj-Kidij.'s SoiJ.oj-^; We may believe, therefore, that the chorus 
were stationed near to the temple. 

Thechorus (219if.) ask Ion whether it is permitted them 
to enter the temple. At v. 222 he replies that it is not, but in 
vs. 226ff. tells them the conditions of sacrifice upon which they^ 
may enter. We may, therefore, infer that their entering would 
have been neither difficult nor unexpected. 

The entrance of Creusa and the Pedagogue, at v. 725, was 
evidently by a parodos. They begin speaking at v. 725, and 
have not approached near enough to thechorus to address them 
till V. 747. No stage would have been large enough to allow 
so extended a conversation, while they were walking from one 
side to the center of it.i 



1 Pickard, p. 282. 
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Troades 
The chorus came from the tent in the background. Cf. 

l76f.: iK'un, TjiniLtftd (TAri'jdi eXi-an 

Tairtf 'A-j-a/iipyir^oi ■/., - , /. 
Talthybius States (296t.) his intention of lead- Troades 

ing away the captive women : 

sTra -as' eurjy ij.iva's 
X(i\ TdltTiv aAhii^ ai-/iJ.aXwri5u>'j ayiu. 

In Ys. 1266ff. he commands them to go to the ships : 

adX-iyyii'i iiyji'j Smavj apyjiyin or/yarHu, 

At Y. 1269 he commands Hecuba also to go : 

tTu t\ u) ysf)aid Sunruy^rjrdTri ymai. 

These orders are obeyed and chorus and actors leave together. 

Cf. 1331f.: luy rdlavja -I'lXi^- I'ii/.w^ Ss 

-/x'xpsps -uHa au'> i-\ -Xd-a<s \-tyo.imv. 

Helena 
The chorus at y. 327 state their desire to go into the palace 

with Helen : OiXm di: y.dyai aih nu'j^i(!tXHs.'vj dtiij.iiu<s. 

Helen in reply, vs. 330f , calls the chorus her Helena 

friends, and bids them enter the house : ftdr; fid-e 
8" si<s ddiwws. After the close of this dialogue (385), neither cho- 
rus nor Helen appears again till the chorus speaks at y. 515 
saying: r,xiiuiTa r«? u^iriztiuSnu yjifia^. Helen says, y. 528f.: 
jy'fJ' (w -dtpou zdZiT £!? sSpa^ tyw -dXiv 
(Tteiyw^ /j.afl<iZ<Ta Bsir/drj^ (piXiiixi Xdyaui. It is clear, 

therefore, that Helen and the chorus enter the palace in com- 
pany. 

In another passage, the chorus and an actor are very near 
each other. At v. 1628, Theoclymenus bids the chorus stand 
aside. They then refuse to let go his garments (1629). He or- 
ders them to let him go (1631) . This they refuse to do (1631 ) . 
Finally they say to him, (ys. 1639f.): xreTve- nuyyi'Miv 8k aii'j | (myT=v;ii 

Tjlid))/ fzovrwv, dXX^ k\a' 
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Ipbigenia in Tauris 
Iphigenia calls the chorus her attendants {-poaTzuXotacv, 63), 

ii;i.wai (143), dearest women, ((piXraTai ywaixei^ 

iph. inTanr. 1056). She bescechcs them to keep her plans 

secret. Cf. 1068ff.: 

dXXa ~p(>'S (7£ dsSca^, 
ire xai <t Ix'/nup-ai, ae Ss cpiXrj^ -ap-qiSo^ 

yimhu)'^. Her she beseeches the members of the 
chorus individually, even grasping them by the knees. 

At V. 342 Iphigenia orders the strangers brought in. The 
chorus first see them coming (456f.); and at v. 468 Iphigenia 
orders the chorus to release them from their bonds : p.i''^^-^ rmv 

At V. 470 Iphigenia orders the chorus to go within the 
temple, and make ready the sacrifice : ir/oD d' eW (rrsr^ir^rei sinpe- 
-ijire, and a similar command is given at v. 1079 : (tv'j Ipym ijSrj 

xai (Tov staSahsiv dopaui' 

At V. 636 Iphigenia says that she is going into the temple, 
and calls upon the chorus to guard the strangers : <puXaaatT ah- 
T»(J9, T.pua-nhii, Stniiui'j arzp (638). Thecliorus could hardly guard 
those that they were not near to, and especially, as is specified 
here, when the ones to be guarded were without bonds. 

At vs. 159f. Iphigenia is about to pour the libation. The 
chorus join in this libation with an ode (179fiF.). We can hard- 
ly believe that at this time chorus and actor are separated. 
Iphigenia has already (61ff.) stated her intention of offering the 
libation in company with the chorus. 

When Thoas enters (1152), he addi-esses the chorus asking 
where he can find Iphigenia. She is herself present, and the cho- 
rus so inform him: v' ''^'''•', ^ '^"' ~«^^' «••'«?, ip^'^ (Ta<fm<s (1156). It 
seems improbable that Thoas here entered on a stage, and asked 
the whereabouts of a person who was close beside him. On the 
assumption that he entered the orchestra, his failure to see one 
among so many persons was entirely natural. 
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Electra 
Electra returns from the spring at v. 112. Orestes is pres- 
ent, yet he is not discovered by his sister till v. 
215. Orestes has seen Electra's approach, but Eiectra 

has made no effort to conceal himself (107ff.) It 
is evident, then, that the entrance of Electra was not upon a 
stage. During the time of singing the ode (112-166), we may 
believe that Electra was slowly advancing over the parodos, 
and through the orchestra. At v. 167 she meets the chorus, 
who are coming in over the opposite parodos. They then re- 
turn together conversing, and slowly approach the house, in 
front of which at v. 215 they discover Orestes sitting. Electra 
then suggests to the chorus that they flee, she into the house, 
they over the roadway. ^ On their return together, Electra and 
the chorus are so near each other that she asks them to look at 
her locks, and her ragged garments : 

rrxiil'ac /kiu -ivapih y.(')ii.wj 

y.(u Tfth-j^fi TaS" iiim'j —i-kwj. (184?f.) 

At the entrance of Clytemnestra on her chariot (988), the 
chorus first address her, as was natural on the assumption that 
she entered the oixhestra. At v. 1004 Electra comes forward 
and offers to help her mother alight. 

Orestes 
On their entrance, the chorus approach near to the palace 
in fj-ont of which Orestes is lying asleep. Electra 
(136fF.) addressing them as dearest women (art- orestes 

rarai ^uvafzs?) bids them proceed with gentle step, 
lest they awake Orestes.' The chorus promise quiet, (144). 
They are so near to Orestes at v. 173 that they notice that he 
"is sleeping, (i-voiffrrsi). Electra has already ordered them to 
withdraw (170), and at v. 180 she again orders them to retire 
from his couch. Thig time they obey, and at vs. 208f they request 
Electra to draw nigh to the couch, in order to see whether her 
brother still lives. Although this scene could have been acted 
with a stage five feet in height, with a stage of the Vitruvian 



1 Cf. Capps, p. 21. 
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height the chorus could not have approached near enough to 
Orestes to see that he was sleeping. 

At Y. 356 Menelaus enters, and at vs. 375ff. asks the chorus 
where Orestes is. The latter is present, and replies (380ff.) to 
the words of Menelaus. At v. 470 Tyndareus enters, and in- 
quires of the chorus where he can find his son-in-law, Menelaus. 
The latter is present and replies to the words of Tyndareus. If, 
in the former instance, the claim should be made that Menelaus 
asked the chorus for the information he desired, because, al- 
though he saw Orestes, he did not recognize him (cf. 377ff.), the 
claim could hardly be made, in the latter instance, that Tyn- 
dareus failed to recognize his son-in-law. The true explana- 
tion doubtless is that, as the chorus are the first to see the in- 
coming actors (cf. 348, 456ff.), so, on arriving, the actors see 
the chorus before seeing other actors present, which would have 
been possible only on condition of their entering the orchestra. 
In the case of Menelaus, that he came into the immediate pres- 
ence of the chorus, is still further shown by his command to 
them to conduct him to his 'son, «V^-i' //.j (474). 

Electra arranges the chorus in two divisions. Cf. 1251f : 

rrry'/" a'i iik'j uii.ui'j rtr/S' 6.ji.a.^rijiri T/iiSii'/^ 
al ^ vAhi.S' u.Xhp^ tntiir^ st^ (pfKiufta'y dr't/xot'^. 

The arrangement of the chorus here was, no doubt, that one 
division stood at the entrance of one parodos, the other at the 
entrance of the other. As they were to be a guard to the house, 
we may believe that the house was on the level on which they 
were standing. 

For the exciting scene, during the course of which Orestes 
threatens to kill Hermione, there was not room on thedistegia. 
Orestes says (1578): 

//.iXXuj y-ciytiv aim Ouyarlf)' ^ el SiiijXet ii.aftsl<j , 

Menelaus had already said (1573ff.): 

ea, ri yji7iiJ.a.; Xa/j.7:ddwj u/iu) iriXafj 
Si'ijiun (T iTz' axpwv touoSe -ijpyripiiu/j.i'/iiois^ 
^iipu<i <5' c/ji^? Ouyarpd<s k-ifjuiupm Si/irj. 
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Phaenissse 
When the chorus prostrate themselves before Pol_yiiices, we 
may beHeve that he was in the orchestra near 
them. Cf. 291ff.: phoenissje 

o> (TuyyivEia -wv 'AyrjvopiKs rixrwjj 
iij.mv Tupdww^^ m'j d—sffrdXr^v o-ii^ 
yii'^o-BTE'ii idpag -piia-irviu <j . wjilz . 

The chorus (296ff.) summon Jocasta from the house, that she 
may embrace her son. Jocasta comes forth at v. 301 and be- 
gins addressing the chorus, notcatching sight of her son till she 
has spoken three verses. Cf. 304ff.: 

lio rix'^nu 

yjimu) (7uv i'i;i.ii.a iiopiaii iv diJ.i/>»'.i 

TZpllBSXdtlV' 

Iphigenia in AuHs 
Clytemnestra enters on her chariot at v. 607. After thank- 
ing the chorus for their words of welcome^ she 
speaks as follows (610-618): iph. in auUs 

dXX oyri'm-wj 
e^w -()p;v=iV oif tpipu) ^epvdi} xopr^j 
zai —ip-^T £Li p.iXai'fp(iv EuXaSiiup.e'j(ii. 
(Tu d\ u) -iy.'jio //"!, X.tl-t —loXixiih'} vyiio's^ 
d6pi'^ T'jHIaa y.mXtn dffi^E^if O' ap.a, 
bp.il<i 3k usdvidii nn' dyxdX.ac} i-'. 
Si^affSs xai Tztipthnar l^ dyripATto'j 
xai p.i>i yjpi'ii Tis" i'jSi'iTiu arrjpiyp.a-a^ 
Odxdui; dTzrj'^rii (u? dv ixXinw xa/di'S, 

These words were spoken to the chorus ; and they would have 
been meaningless, unless Clytemnestra had been in the orches- 
tra at the time of speaking them. Clytemnestra next greets 
Agamemnon (633f ); Iphigenia does likewise (cf. 635ff.).2 We 
may, therefore, infer that Agamemnon also was in the orchestra. 
At vs. lllf. the Presbeus is ordered by Agamemnon to go 
to Argos with a letter. The command is repeated at v. 139, 



1 The verses of the chorus spolten in welcome to the approaching: Clytemnestra 
(598-606) are bracketed in the Natick edition, as well as -vs. 619-6.32 whichinclndepart 
of Clytemnestra's opening speech, and the words of Iphigenia stating her desire to go 
to greet her father. 2 These verses also are bracketed in the Nanck edition. 
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when the Presbeus replies (140), rr-tijSw, ^anilt'o. Then follows a 
conversation between Agamemnon and the Presbeus (141-161), 
in which the former gives parting instructions, and the latter 
assents to the former's injunctions. During this conversation 
the two were doubtless moving slowly away; but it would 
have been impossible to consume the time of speaking (twenty- 
two verses) while walking from the center to the side of the 
stage. Agamemnon and his deputy, then, as they spoke these 
verses, were moving slowly down the parodos. 

Bacchse 

The sympathy existing between Dionysus and the choreutEe 

would lead us to believe that they were not sep- 

BacchjE arated in position. When Dionysus is away 

from them, they call him to come into their band 

(582ff.), and when he comes, they express their desolateness in 

his absence (609), and call him their guardian (614). 

The play opens with a speech by Dionysus. At vs. 58ff. the 
god bids the chorus take their drums, and beat them around 
the palace of Pentheus. This order would imply that the pal- 
ace was within easy reach of the chorus while standing in their 
usual position. Dionysussays (56f.) thathe brought the women 
of the chorus as his assistants and companions. We may infer, 
therefore, that at the opening of the play Dionysus marched in- 
to the orchestra followed by the chorus. 

The entrance of Pentheus at v. 215 was into the orchestra. 
After entering he speaks for thirty-three verses (215-247), and 
then exclaims (248f.) : Arap tw5' alXn ''hwim * * * TBifiEstw^ uf^w. 
Had Pentheus entered on a stage on w^hich v^rere Cadmus and 
Teiresias, the latter could not have escaped the attention of 
Pentheus, while he was speaking thirty-three verses, 

Agave was in the close company of the chorus during her 
conversation with tuem (1168-1201). The chorus call her a 
fellow-reveler (1172) ; presenting the head of the lion she bids 
them (1184) partake of the feast; The chorus comment on the 
hair on the head in the hands of Agave (1188). 

At vs. 974ff. Dionysus states his intention of leading Pen- 
theus to the mountains. It is probable that their exit was by 
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the parodos, for the choral ode that follows (977-1023) is but a 
farewell to Dionysus and Pentheus, the final words of which 

are : i >'' , u> Hdx^s^ Oripay jisura liay.yw> 

(ifinyiiv i—\ OwjdiT!.it.iiv 

dyiXwj —ttrmTt twj MatvdSwv . 

On the assumption that Dionysus and Pentheus made their ex- 
it from the stage, bj- a side door, they were out of the theatre, 
before the ode \Yas hardly more than begun; but considering 
that they made their exit from the orchestra, the spectacle in 
which two men were going forth, one to obtain his vindica- 
tion, the other to meet his death, while the chorus looking at 
their slowly retreating figures sang to them a parting ode, and, 
when, at last, they were well nigh out of hearing, uttered a 
final hope of the success of Dion3'sus, was an extremely express- 
ive one. 

At the close of the play, Agave bids her home and city fare- 
well (1368f.); she bids her father farewell (1379), and then says 
to the chorus: «Vj-' w -<i!J.-<ii ;i.s (1381). The chorus sing a final 
ode (1388-1392), and w^e may believe that then chorus and act- 
ors leave the theatre together. 

Rhesus 

The chorus act as a guard to the tent of Hector. (Cf. vs. 
15, 524, 813). Their proper position, then, was 
near to the tent. At the opening of the play Rhesus 

theygo to the tent (Iff.), to which theyannounce 
(50) that they have come as a messenger. 

At vs. 523f Hector orders the chorus to go a little forward 
to keep guard. When the charioteer of Rhesus approaches, they 
think (730) that perchance 'some one falls into the net.' It 
would appear, then, that the charioteer was coming directly 
toward the place where the chorus were standing. 

The chorus on re-entering (674) encounter Ulysses, and cr\- 
(675f ): ;5'/>-i, /J'i/.;, /i«/j, I'idks, 

Ohz, Oivf 7!V uS' wjri(,\ Ulyses replies 

(683): Oa'Jtl ydfi fTrju^/xr^ dfidrr/jus xaxwi. The cllOrUS 

continue their threat (684): 
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When Ulj'sses finally gives the watchword, the chorus with- 
draw with the words (688): SixaHm- 'layt -a? Ufm. Atv. 877 Hec- 
tor commands the chorus to seize the charioteer, and conduct 
him within the tent. During these two scenes it can hardly be 
claimed that chorus and actors were on diflferent levels. 

At the close of the play, Hector says to the chorus (986f.): 

yiofizlrt^ ao!i.p.ayi)0<i ti" u-XtSsm^ac rdyix; 

wjiuy^s -Xripiiw r auyhai; ^uvwpiSwv. The cliorus re- 
spond 993f. ): -si>'htu j3a(Tdsr' irTEiymiis'j othXdii 

y.ii(Tij.ri<Td!J.VAn y.ai Soiiimyia x. r. X.; and, with the clos- 
ing words of the chorus, ■we may believe that actors and chorus 
leave the theatre together. 

Cyclops 
The cave of the Cyclops is in the background. The chorus 
enter attended by servants who drive the flocks 
Cyclops (36£f.). Silenus orders the choi'us to bid the ser- 

vants drive the flocks into the cave. Cf. 82t.: 

irtj-rjiTaTj Si ri/V^ ayrpa iT ei^ —STpyjp£<p7J 
-(lipna'S a.&p(nitai ■Kpiia-uXiw^ xeXEUfTare, 

The chorus do as ordered. Cf 84: 

ympt'iT . arap d-ij rtVa, -drsp^ rTTTduSr/V £/s(9; 

Whether these flocks appeared as real goats or as men assuming 
the guise of goats, we have no means of knowing; but it is evi- 
dent that they actually entered the cave from the orchestra. 
We can hardly believe that they scrambled up a flight of steps, 
in order to reach this cave. 

The chorus tell Ulysses (471) that they desire to aid him in 
subduing the Cyclops. They ask themselves (483fl'.) who will 
be the first to lay hold of the brand that is to put out the Cy- 
clops' eye. Ulysses urges them to aid him (590ff.). He tells 
them to seize the brand, and enter the cave (630f ) They again 
say that they wish to share in the task of subduing the mon- 
ster (632ff".) At last, they begin to find reasons why they can 
not join in the work. Some are standing too far away from the 
portals (635f ); others have just become lame (637); others also 
are lame (638f ); the eyes of others are filled with ashes (640f ); 
but it is noticeable that noneof them urge the diflBculty of climb- 
ing steps, which would have been a natural reason to urge, if 
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there had been any steps to climb, especially for those that had 
just become lame. The true reason for the failure of the cho- 
orus to enter the cave may probably be ascribed to the poet's 
desire to make a display of their ridiculous cowardice. i 

Ulysses must have been in the close company of the chorus, 
when he threatened to strike them. Cf. 210f.: 

ri (pars ; ri kiytTB ; Td-/^a ri^ uiim-j tw ^i'jXuj 
ddxpua ij.Bi')-yj(TBt' 

At the close of the play, it is probable that chorus and actors 
left the theatre together. At vs. 441f. Ulysses tells the chorus 
that he has a plan for their escape from slavery ; at vs. 70 Iff. 
he says that he will go to the shore to launch his ship ; and, in 
the closing words of the play (708f.), the chorus speak of them- 
selves as the fellow-voyagers of Ulysses. 

Aristophanes — Achartiians 

At the opening of the play is represented an assembly on the 
Pnyx. Dicseopolis says (20ff.) that, although 
the Pnyx is then empty, when the Prytanes ar- Acharnians 

rive they will jostle each other for the first seats, 
rushing down in a body. The Prytanes enter at v. 40, and, as 
Dicaeopolis had prophesied they would do, they crowd for the 
first seats (42). At v. 91 Pseudartabas arrives, and with his 
attendants he withdraws at v. 122. A rrr/tazdi 'OSu/xw^-wv enters 
at V. 156. There were present, also, others, t/./Jriiriav (56). The 
assembly is called to order by the herald (43), and is dismissed 
by him (172f.). For this scene, w^hich was made to resemble a 
regular assembly on the Pnyx, it seems hardly possible that 
there was room on the stage. 

The chorus were very near to Dicaeopolis when, as he was 
going forth to celebrate the rural Dionysia, they meet him, and 

cry (2805".): "oro? aorwf iTriv, ouTW? 

li'i/J.i: jSdXXe ^dXXs [idlls 

lid ,?«/,£??, iiij /3aA£i?; 
He fears that they may break the pitcher that he carries, (cf 

284): ' H/idyMt<!, toutI rt' c'Tn; r//v yurpav aijvrfiitl'zre, but they reply at 
1 Capps, p. 42. 
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V. 285 that it is not the pitcher, but he, that they will harm : 

The chorus were at another time near enough to Dicaeopolis 
to threaten him with personal violence. Cf. 564f.: 

iiuToi ah ~i>L Osi<^j (id /J.sfet'} ; wg ei Oevsli 
TO'-/ a'^dpa ToLtriiyy aoTO'^ dfn'^TJast zdya. 

When DicEeopolis is to make trial of his skill in speaking, the 
chorus order him to bring the chopping block from the house, 
adding (365) : 

When he brings the chopping block, he says (366) : 

ISiih Oiaaai^ tu pl'j l-i^-fi'jm radi. 

We may. infer, therefore, that he brought the block near to 
the chorus, and, standing on it, make his speech. 
At the close of the play, DicEeopolis says (1231) : 

i-ciT''}i vyy adiivTSi Si Tri'^eX)M xoJJ.hi/.d?. 

The chorus reply (1232ff.): 

«//.' ii/'(ip.t(Ti'fa aii'^ ^"V"" 
Trj'jsXXa y.aXXv/r/.m x. t. A., 
and, with these words, we may believe that chorus and actors 
leave the orchestra together. 

Knights 

In several instances in this play, chorus and actors are 

brought into close relations with one another. 

Knights At V. 244 Demosthenes urges the sausage-seller 

to resist the Paphlagonian, adding, by way of 

encouragement to the sausage-seller, that the chorus are near. 

The chorus enter at v. 247. Their first w^ords are : -au -«?; -oy 

-(/yiiu(>ym, and then they also strike him. Cf 251f : 

d/Mi -als xai 3lwxs xai rd/iarTS xai xoxa ■ 
y.di SSt/JjTTdUj xai yap rj/iElf. 

The Paphylagonian then turns to the audience, and exclaims 

(257); w? 6—' fhdpcbv rn-Tiip.at Eir^oip.iizor^, 

The chorus then (258fF.) defends itself for making the attack. 

Again the chorus strike the Paphlagonian. At v. 451 they 
cry: -«r' mdprxwi, to which he replies (451f.): lnh, icn, | zu-ruufri ii 

III Eo'ya}p/i~at, 

At the close of v. 491 the chorus hand a flask of oil to the 
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Sausage-seller, and, at the close of v. 493 they hand him a head 
of garlic. At the close of v. 922, they hand to Cleon a ladle. 

Clouds 

At v. 1490 Xanthias is on the roof of the phrontisterion. 
At Y. 1494 Strepsiades also is on thfe roof. On 
being asked what he is doing there, the latter cionds 

replies (1495f.) that he is chopping logic with 
the beams of the house; and he declares at t. 1503 that he is 
walking on air, and speculating about the sun. It will be 
readily admitted that, for the free movements incidental to a 
scene such as this, the roof of the proscenium was more suited 
than was a distegia only three feet deep. 

The closing words of the play are by the chorus : riyE'tafP £?<«• 

xs-^opsurai yap /isrpluti to ye ri^iupov ijiu'j (1510), and, with these 

words, it is probable that all march from the theatre together 
with the actors leading the w^ay. 

Wasps 

There is an extensive use of the distegia in this play. The 
house of Philocleon is represented in the back- 
ground. At the opening of the play, Bdelycleon wasps 
is on the roof; at v. 143 a rumbling in the chim- 
ney tells him that Philocleon is trying to reach the roof; the son 
drives back his father (147f ); at v. 207 the latter appears on 
the roof The chorus enter at v. 230, along a city street (cf. 
246). 1 The conversation that follows, in which Philocleon 
and the chorus take part, was evidently carried on in front of 
the house of the former. If, at this time, the chorus were in the 
orchestra, and Philocleon was on the traditional distegia, he 
was on a level about twenty feet above that of the choreutse.s 
The scene becomes morenatural if we assume that, at this time, 
Philocleon was on the roof of the proscenium. 

The chorus at v. 383 promise Philocleon that they will de- 
fend him. He reminds them of their promise (402) when Bdely- 
cleon attempts to prevent his escape. They prepare to abide 
by their promise. Cf 423: 



dsopd xd^eipai to y.i'jrpo 



WITOV l.zfTO, 



1 Cf. Pickard, p. 292. 2 Cf. White, p. 193. 
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They again threaten Bdclycleon. Cf. 437: 

£1 Sk 11.71 TiioTdv /j.si'^-ijtTetij k'v Tt (Tin -ayijaeTai. 

They finally rush against Bdelycleon, and he exclaims (456): 

nais Tzai\ Si S.(j.'j''tia, Tiih<s aipJi'/.a^ rmu t?7? (lixia^, 

The Wasps are beaten back and Xanthias says (460): 

a/)' iii.iXhiii.iv Tzoff uii.a<s aTzairiiSijiTEiv Tuj Xfovui 

At the close of the play, chorus and actors leave the orches- 
tra together, the former dancing. Cf 1535iF.: 

aX)^ k^dysT, ec re (pUelT dp^oii/Levai OiipaZs 
6/y.as Ta-^i'i' toutd yap oodsii -w Tzripog didpaxev, 
dp-(iiup.£viii' oVtij d-rjXXazs'^ yopw rpuyuiduiv. 

Peace 
At Y. 80 Tyrgasus mounts a beetle, and, after a journey 

through the air, reaches heaven. Finding that 
Peace the goddcss, Pcacc, has been cast into a cave 

{cl^rpav fiafio, 223), he calls upon all to aid him in 
drawing her out (296fF.). At once the chorus appear. At 490 
flf. Hermes, Tyrgasus, and the chorus all lay hold of the rope, 
and draw Peace forth. It is evident that chorus and actors are to- 
gether in this seen e, for ( 1 ) the chorus are told by Tyrgaeus ( 30 9ff. ) 
to be quiet lest they disturb Polemos, who is in the palace, and 
(2) when Hermes grants permission to the chorus to drag away 
the stones that covered Peace, he tells them to go within the 
cave. Cf. 427: eiViokts? ««? rd-^iirra Tub's /.{''hiug d<piX-/.sTs. Finally, it 
would have ruined the illusion, if Tyrgaeus and Hermes had been 
in heaven pulling on the rope, while the chorus were on the 
earth pulling on the same rope. The traditional view must as- 
sume that Tyrggeus ascended to the distegia above the stage, 
and that the chorus climbed first to the stage, and then to the 
distegia. This would, however, seem to have been impossible. 
The probable explanation is that Tyrggeus ascended to the roof 
of the proscenium, and that on this level the chorus entered, re- 
maining there till Peace had been drawn from the cave, and 
then withdrawing, and appearing in the orchestra. There may 
remain the objection that too many may have thus appeared 
on the roof of the proscenium, but this objection applies still 
more forcibly to the view that would hold that so many 
appeared on the traditional distegia ; and it is noticeable, fur- 
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ther, that during this scene there is no song by the chorus that 
•would require dancing.^ 

Tyrgaetts declares (881f.) that he will lead Theoria among 
the spectators ; and he apparently does this. Cf. 905f.: 

rlXX' 3> Trpurdi/Ec;, Si'/sa/^s tt/v Otwfiiwj. 
Oiad u><s 7zpoftuij.to^ i Ttpura'^i^ —apsdiSaTa. 

The chorus are opposed to the offering of an ox (926), lest it 
should be necessary that they render assistance. Tyrgteus, 
then, was making his sacrifice in the orchestra. This fact is 
fiirther made clear by his suggestion (962): y-at rm? Osara't? ptrtre 
Twv xpi9u>v. It would not have been easy to throw barley to the 
spectators from a position so far away from them as was the 
stage. 

At the close of the plaj-, actors and chorus leave the theatre 
together. Tyrgseus (1316ff.) orders the bride to be brought 
forth that all may join in the rejoicing, and dance in her honor. 
She comes forth at v. 1329. The chorus wish to escort the 
bridegroom also (1339ff.); and thechorus speak the final words 
oftheplay (1354ff.): 

& ^aipeT£ •^aXpET J av- 
Sp£?^ xwj ^u'ji-yjsOi p.()i 
TiXaxDovra? iSsaOt. 

Birds 

The scenery represented in this play is a hillside and a cav- 
ern (cf. 54, 92, 202, 207). The path over which 
Euelpides enters is one with rocks without a Birds 

beaten track ( 20ff. ) . This scenery was unsuited 
to a stage. 

Euelpides and Pisthetairus, at the opening of the play, are 
entering engaged in conversation. They do not reach the house 
of the Epops till v. 54. It is evident that they could not have 
occupied the time of speaking fifty- three verses in walking half 
way across the stage. 

When the chorus see the two strangers present, they medi- 
tate attacking them. Cf 344 : 

sTcafj iizitf ^ iTzi<peps noXi/uov 6pp.dv. 



1 Capps, p. 75f. 
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They express in strong words their intention of attacking them. 
Cf. 364f.: 

iXxe, TiXXe^ -oIe^ deT/ie^ xi'itzzs -pmrrfj ttjk yoTpav. 

In the meantime, the strangers deliberate on their condition. 
Euelpides asks where he can flee, that he may not be torn to 
pieces (354), and his comrade advises that they remain and 
fight (357). Finally, the chorus withdraw (400). It is evi- 
dent that, in this scene, chorus and actors were together. 

When the messenger enters (1122), he asks where Pisthe- 
tairus is. The latter is present and replies, ouznai {1123). If 
the two actors had been on the stage, the question of the mes- 
senger would have been unnatural. 

When Pisthetairus and Basileia are seen by the chorus to 
be approaching, the latter move aside to make way for them. 

Cf. 1720ff. ai/a^e, SUys, rApayi^ r.apsys, 

-tpi-ixEnhs. 
imxapo. fj.dy.apt fju'^ rbya. 

At the conclusion of the play, the chorus following the act- 
ors leave the theatre. Cf 1755ff.: 

l-end-s vDy ydpiiirrvj, w 
(fuXa TtdfTa rTuw('ip.uiv 

TZT£p<l(/>(ip', /.. T. X. 

Lysistrata 
The chorus of men enter at v. 254 carrying billets of wood, 

and pans of charcoal. They express their inten-* 
Lysistrata tiou (310ff.) of Setting fire to the housc, if the wo- 

men do not allow them to enter. It cannot be 
doubted that, with their preparations to burn the house, they 
move forward toward it. The chorus of w^omen come from the 
citadel to defend it at v. 319 . They perform now the part of act- 
ors; their place therefore, was on the stage, if there was a 
stage. It is evident, however, that in their encounter with the 
chorus of men they were very near to those men. The chorus 
of men threaten to break their cudgels in beating the women 
(357) ; the women threaten to beat the men (364) ; the men will 
bum the hair of the w^omen (381). The women drench the men 
w^ith water (cf 381£f.). The women, therefore, at this time. 
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were in the orchestra, and that they went directly to this place, 
on their entrance from the citadel, is clear from the fact that 
two verses after their entrance, orchestral movements began ; 
but there would not have been time, while they were speaking 
two verses, for them to descend a flight of steps, and arrange 
themselves in the orchestra. i 

Lysistrata (1182ff.) invites the two choruses into the cita- 
del. They return at v. 1239, and, with them, come the third 
chorus, that of the Spartans, and the fourth chorus, that of the 
Athenians. Lysistrata invites the Spartan and Athenian cho- 
ruses to lead the way. Cf 1273ff.: 

ays vui/j iTiSidij TukXa ne-Kdirjzai xakaji;, 
aTzdyEtrtH zauTa?, a> Adxwt/e^j raffde^S) 

These two choruses reply that they will do so (1279ff., 1296ff.), 
and choruses and actors leave the theatre together. 
Thesmophoriazasas 

In the first part of the play is represented an assembly scene. 
Mnesilochus, soon after entering, sacrifices a 
cake to the goddesses Demeter and Persephone Thesmophoriazusae 
(284f ), and offers prayers to them (286ff".); he 
looks for a good seat, that he may hear the orators (292f ). 
The herald calls the assembly to order : edarj/xla 'ittuj, sixptjiua Vtw 
(295). The chorus offer prayer (312ff.). The herald reads the 
preliminary decree (372ff".). At v. 379 he asks who wishes to 
speak. A woman of the chorus speaks first (383ff".) ; she is fol- 
lowed by a second woman (443fl^.), and by Mnesilochus (466ff".). 
It is not probable that, in this scene, different parts of the aS: 
sembly were on different levels. 

There are two search scenes in the play, in the course of 
which the chorus pass over every foot of space where an actor 
would be likely to be. In the first of these scenes, Clisthenes on 
entering tells the chorus (574ff'.) that a man disguised as a wo- 
man is present. After some discussion, the chorus declare (597 
ff".) that they must search for him. After finding Mnesilochus, 
they decide (6550".) that they must search to see whether an- 
other man is concealed among them. They now examine all 



1 Pickard, p. 297. 
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places closely, of. 660: xa\ 5ta(Txinze~iv atw-Tj Ttavrayji- ; they runabout 

in all directions, cf. 662: «-*''« riiv Ttpmrrjv rpi'/etv yj-q d (yj TdytffT Tidyj 

xoxXw; they search all parts, cf. 663f.: 

eld vo'j cyveue, xai /jAteus Tayh Tzdvr 

e" rt? iv To-oti idpaio^ aXhxs a3 XiXrj^ev cov- 

and, at last, failing to find anybody, they exclaim (687f.): 

dXS Boty f/l'-i'^ aiiWjTd. — tuj dis(txi<p{^ai xaXw^' 
oijy 6pmjj.B'j yao'j ir aXhiv iiudiv ^fxa^^ijp.ei'Dv. 

While the women of the chorus are occupied in searching, 
Mnesilochus (cf. 690f.) snatches a child from the arms of one of 
them. In their wrath at this offense, they threaten to bring 
wood and burn the offender to ashes (726f.); they heap up brush- 
wood beside him (739); and he urges them to set it afire (749f). 
When the child is found to be but a wine-skin filled with wine, 
the woman from whom it had been taken calls for a bowl, that 
she may catch the wine (754f ), but Mnesilochus himself drinks 
the wine (cf. 756). 

Frogs 
In a passage in this play an actor goes among the specta- 
tors. When Dionysus becomes frightened by the 
Progs monster that he sees in the lower world (cf. 

286ff.) he deliberates flight, and runs to the priest 
of Dionysus, with appeals for protection. Cf 296f.: 

J/0. 7r«r dTJT ay Tpak(ilp.r/V ; EAN. Tcin d' iycu; 
610, lepeu, diapuXa^ov //, iV cu troi ^up.norrji. 

Xarithias recalls him (301), Ssbpo Seop^ a> diaiztna. 

At the close of the play, the chorus escort ^schylus from * 
the lower world. Cf 1524ff. : 

(pai'jsTe Toiyuy opslf rauru) 
Xap.Tzdda'} lepdi, yap.a Tzpimip.nere 
ToTaiv TouTou TooTo'j p.iXeacv 
xaX poX-Kolaiv xsXadiiuvTs^. 

The chorus sing a brief ode, and then actors and chorus make 
their exit from the theatre together. 
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Ecclesiazusse 

During the first two hundred and eighty-four verses of the 
play, the w^omen of the chorus are not to be dis- 
tinguished from actors. Some, at least, of them Eceiesiazus» 
come from a door in the rear (cf. 33ff.). At the 
close of the mimic assembly, these women, with their attendants, 
form themselves into a chorus, and leave the theatre singing an 
ode (285fr.).i 

The assembly is made to resemble a regular assembly. There 
are present seats (57, 103), and a /?>7/'« for the speakers (104) ; 
the purification is performed (128ff.) ; chaplets are put on (122, 
131) ; Praxagora asks who wishes to speak (130). 

The chorus return to the theatre at v. 478. Praxagora en- 
ters at V. 504, and, during the course of an address to the cho- 
rus, bids them throw off their cloaks, /it-reirs -/Xaivai (507) . These 
cloaks she orders a servant to put in order : xac nivroi ah idv | rau- 
ra? xa-suTpi-aiZ'' (509f ). We may infer then that Praxagora and 
the servant entered the orchestra. 

At vs. 1149f. the maid-servant says : 

iyia Sk -pu^ ro Ssi-yirj r/dr/ TzeiSi'lJ-at, 
Ej(W di ziit xai SaSa zaurri-A zaAo)?. 

The chorus reply (1151f , 11631?.): 

Ti' dr^za dtazpiSsii S-^t"''>, 'M^ ""^ ayEii; 
zatrSl XaScov; 
m <L wpa Srj, 

w (fikat yovaTxs';, £;'-=/< ii.lXXiiij.sv zu XP^I'-"- ^/'"'■'j 
i-\ 70 ^eiTTi/o!^ UTravaztvsTv. Apr/Zixoii auv zoj Tzode 
xdi ah xivet. 
The reply of the Despotes is, zoZz<, Spw (1166), and, with these 
words, he leads out the procession that ends the play. 

Plutus 
At V. 253 Cario enters with the chorus of country-people, 
bound for the house of his master, Chremylus. 
He urges the choreutae to hasten, aneuSeaiy (255), Pi»ttis 

yet they do not reach the house of Chremylus 
till V. 315. That Cario is, in fact, leading in thechorus is made 



1 Cf. Capp, p. 29. 
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clear by his command to them, i-s<r<V (295), and 'iizsaS-s (308). 
The long walk OYcr the parodos to the orchestra (253-315), 
during which Cario and the choreutae are conversing, is easily 
pictured to the mind. 

The closing scene is one with which we are familiar; all leave 
the theatre in procession together. Cf. 1208f.: 

(}ux ere Tdhov eixu? pJXXer^ i>U(f JJ/ta?, r/JS avayjupsXv 
EiV TdO-Kirrf^Ef del yap -/.ariiiti'/ rnbrwv aSafra? 'iTTtrji'tat. 

§6 Evidence Against a Stage from Certain Facts Con- 
nected WITH the Entrance of Actors and of Choruses 

A consideration of certain facts connected with the entrance 
of actors, and, in a few instances, of choruses, 
tato''tIe''orchtTtr'l ^'"^^^ establish the fact that all actors when not 
either by a parodos entering from the palace in the background en- 
the psu^ce '^^°™ tered by the parodos, and will confirm the fact 
already proved, that the palace was in the rear 
of the orchestra, and on a level with it. 

There w^ill be considered (I) the instances where choruses 
Four aspects aunouncc in-coming actors; (II) the instances 

of the entrance v(rhere actors announce in-coming actors; (III) 
consi ered ^j^^ instances where actors announce in-coming 

choruses; but (IV) the instances where actors come from the 
palace in the background will be considered last. 

I. Instances where Choruses Announce In-Coming Actors 
Follo-wing are the instances in ■which choruses announce 
approaching actors :i Persje, 150, 5; 246, 3. 

(1) Instances where J^'^ ° , , ^ \, . . ^ .^ 

choruses announce Scptcm, 369, 6. Agam., 493, 10. Ajax, 1042, 
the approach 5 Autig., 155, 7; 376, 3; 526, 5; 626, 5; 1257 

ofactors ^ Elcctra (Soph.), 1428, 14. GEd. Tyr., 297, 



1 The first tmraeral after the name of the play designates the number of the verse 
at which the chorus state that they see the actor comiiig ; the second numeral desig- 
nates the number of verses that elapse after he is seen, before he begins speaking. Ac- 
count is taken here of only those instances in which the choruses say that they see actors 
approaching, or in some other way indicate that they actually see them. A case, there- 
fore, like that in the Prometheus where the hero hears lo coming (.555), but probably 
does not see her is not here included. There is omitted, also, the instance where the 
chorus is >^sch. Septem (861) see Antigone and Ismene coming. One hundred verses 
elapse alter the chorus see them, before they" arrive, which is ana abnormally large num- 
ber. Similarly in the other classes there are included only instances where the actors 
or choruses are spoken of as if actually seen. 
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3; 1416, 6. CEd. Col., 549, 2. Philoc, 539,3. Trachin., 178, 
2; 222, 7; 868, 3; 964, 18. Alcestis, 233, 11; 611, 3; 1006, 2. 
Medea, 269, 2. Hipp., 899, 3; 1151, 2; 1342, 5. Androm., 
545, 2; 879, 2. Heracl., 118, 2. Supp. (Eurip.), 980, 10; 1031. 
3. Hecuba, 216, 2; 724, 2. Here. Fur., 138, 2; 442,8. Troades, 
230, 5; 568, 4; 1118, 5. Iph. in Taur., 236, 2; 456, 17. Elec- 
tra (Eurip.), 339, 2. Orestes, 348, 8; 456, 14; 850, 2; 1013, 6; 
1504, 2; 1549, 5. Phoenissae, 443, 3; 1307, 2. Iph. in Aul., 
591, 7; 1619, 2. Bacch.,1165,3. Rhesus, 85, 2; 806, 2. Achar., 
1069, 2. Thesmo., 571, 3. 

It is found in the above instances that the number of verses 
that elapse between the time of announcement 
and that of arrival varies from two to eighteen, of verfes^poken 
the average number of verses being five (very w'^"* ^'^^°^ 

nearly). is approaching 

The question necessarily arises, how long a time an actor 
would have consumed in passing from a door in 
the side- wing to the center of the stage, which for ^ik^g h^f 
may be considered the position thatlie would way across 

have taken, provided his position was on the 
stage. The width of the stage in the theatre at Athens was 
about twenty m., and it may be considered that for an actor to 
pass over one half of this distance would have taken the time 
of speaking not more than two verses. i 

It may be observed, in the first place, that there is every rea- 
son to believe that the chorus actually saw^ those 
that they described as approaching. The verbs actnaiw seen 

here used are the ordinary verbs of seeing, such 
as ijpdtUj XeuiTfftOj SiSopxa, and Ei(Ti>pdw^ irrsi'^w occasionally is used. 

If, in these instances, the choruses saw the actors just as 
they were about to enter on the stage, firom a 

. . Actors probably 

door m the side-wing, the actor frequently was notjust about to 
in his position at the center of the stage, and ^"t" °" ^^^ =t^se 

t r t from a door 

ready for speaking, several verses before the in the side wing 
chorus finished their announcement of his ap- when first seen 

by the choruses 

1 If the time of two verses seems not sufficient, as many as four can be allowed. 
The argtiments based upon the former number hold equally good if based upon the lat- 
ter. Certainly nobody would increase the number beyond four. It is an easy matter 
for one to make a practical test of the time required to walk this distance. 
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proach. Thus, in the Agamemnon (493) the chorus saw the 
herald coming ten verses before he began speaking. If, when 
first announced, he was just setting foot on the stage, he stood 
still in his position at the center of the stage for eight verses, 
while the chorus were describing his appearance, and wonder- 
ingwhether he brought joy or sorrow. That such was thecase 
seems improbable. 

It sometimes happens that between the time of announce- 
ment, and that of arrival, a conversation takes 
nom^fed""!! place that evidently was not carried on in the 
in the presence presence of the in-coming actor, as e. g: in Soph- 
actors""^"™"^ ocles' Electra, where the following conversation 
occurs (1428ff.): 

AO. Tzabnanhf ktonnu) yap AJyia-f^nv Ia TzpodijXdU. 
HA. w 7raT(5es', o'J'a ai/'appoi^' OP. eirrapdri tcdo 

Tuv wjdp; HA, ip' yjiuv iiutix; ix npiiauTioo 

ywps'i yeyrp'^wi 
AO. ftdre xar dvTiitupwv StTov rrf^iora, 

vdv, T« TTph su diij.svni. Ttiif tu? TidXif. 
OP. OdpaeC reXoopev. HA . 5 voe?? enscyi vui'. 
OP. xai Sr/ jSiSXr/xa, HA. -dvHdS" dv pikoiT ipiii, 
J(0 . di cuzdg dv Ttaupd y o)? r^Tciui'i iw'Ttsvj 

npdg w^8pa Tovde aup.(pip(itj Xa'DpaJnn u<s 

SpoiifTrj T!po<s dixw; dywua. 

Airii0oi- 

ri'y oldsv up.mv tzou x, t. k. 

It is clear that it was not intended that ^gistheus hear a 
word of this conversation, and that, with their final words, the 
chorus gather around Electra, lest ^gistheus, who was at that 
time near at hand, might hear. Assuming, however, that ^gis- 
theus was seen by the chorus just entering on the stage, we 
shall have to believe that he heard all of the conversation. 

It is evident, then, that the chorus do not see the actor as 
he is just about to enter on the stage from a door in the side- 
wing. 
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The only place left for the actor when first seen is without 
the stage-buildings. By referring to the plan on 
page 91, it is seen that the chorus could have erst seen was with- 
commanded a view of the parodos as far as the °"* the stage- 

eye could reach, by standing at or near the posi- 
tion indicated by the letter W. If the actor had approached the 
stage irom without the stage-buildings, intending to reach the 
stage through a paraskenion, he could not have been seen by the 
chorus, after he had approached nearer to the stage-buildings 
than is the position indicated by the letter P. The time required 
for passing firom the side to the center of the stage is assumed to 
be that of reciting two verses. The time, then, required for pass- 
ing from P to the center of the stage would be a little more than 
that of reciting six verses. It follows, therefore, that, when the 
chorus said that they saw^an actor three, four, five, or six verses 
before he began speaking, he was at some point between P and 
the door leading onto the stage, providing he was to reach the 
stage through the paraskenion, and, if this was the case, we 
are compelled to believe that at times the chorus said that they 
saw those that in reality they did not see. That such was the 
fact seems improbable. 

The actor, then, when first seen by the chorus was not just 
about to set foot on the stage, and he was not 
approaching the stage from without the stage- erst seen wis in 
buildings. He was, therefore, when firstseenby the parodos 

the chorus, in the parodos, and drawingnigh to ^" the''o'r°ches™f 
the orchestra. As he approached in this manner 
the chorus had no difficulty in seing him, whether he was far 
away, or near at hand. 

Understanding, now, that the actor entered by the parodos, 
we see why at times the chorus saw him more 
quickly than did an actor already present, as This view explains 
e. g., in the Ajax, where the chorus announced 'l^g leto^STomt 
(1042f) that they saw a foeman coming, and times seen by the 
Teucer asked who it was (1044): the chorus re- "''"Tno'the^actor 
plied (1045) that it was Menelaus, and Teucer present 

then (1046) saw him, the reason for this being 
that, while the view dov.n the parodos of the chorus was un- 
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obstructed, that of Teucer was for the moment obstructed by 
the chorus. 

We see also why newly-arrived actors often direct their first 
—and wh words to the chorus, though other actors are 

the chorus present, and why at times actors on entering are 

is first addressed y^able to scc othcr actors who are present (cf. 
Birds 1122f , and Orestes 356ff., 470ff.) 

II. Instances where Actors Announce In-Coming Actors 
Prom., 941, 3. Ajax, 1223, 3. CEd. Tyr., 78, 9; 1110, 11. 
CEd. Col., 28, 5; 311, 13; 722, 6; 1249, 5. Tra- 

/ TT^ In S"t Ounces 

where actors an- chin., 58, 3; 594, 4. Alccstis, 24, 4. Medea, 46, 
nounce in-coming 3:1118,3. Hipp., 51, 7. Hcracl., 48, 7. Sup. 
(Eurip.), 395, 4. Hecuba, 52, 7. Her. Pur., 518, 
10; 1153, 10. Ton, 392, 9. Troades, 706, 3. Electra (Eurip.), 
107, 5; 964, 24. Orestes, 725, 4; 1313, 8. Phcenis., 695, 2; 
1332, 3. Iph. in A., 1337, 7. Bacch^, 212, 3; 657, 3. Cyclops, 
85, 11. Acharn., 40, 3; 61, 3; 175, 1; 908, 2; 1083, 1; 1189, 
4 words. Knights, 234, 1; 691, 3. Wasps, 1324, 2; 1415, 2; 
1504, 4. Birds, 1121, 1. 1168, 2. Lysist., 65, 25; 727, 1. 
Plutus, 332, 3. 

The instances in this class bear a general resemblance to 
This class resem- thosc in the preceding class. The number of 
wes the preceding Ycrscs that elapsc between the time w^hen the 
■^^"^ actor is seen to be approaching, and the time 

w^hen he arrives varies from one to twenty-five, ^ the average 
number being five and one-half (nearly). s 

It cannot be claimed that the actor when first seen was 
about to set foot on the stage. Occasionallv a 

Actors not about . , . ^ ^ ' " 

to enter couYcrsation takes place that evidently was not 

on the stage Carried ou in his presence, as e. f. in the Hercules 

■when first seen t r- -i • -i • 

Furens, where, after Hercules is seen drawing 
nigh (513), Megara calls the children to her side. 



1 Omitting Achar., 1189. 
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It may be claimed that in this class the actor annoimced as 
approaching was waiting in the paraskenion, 
and so was actually seen; and it must be ad- Actors may have 
mitted that such may have been the case. It in the pa"ar„tn 
cannot, however, be claimed that in the preced- 
ing class the chorus saw the actor in the paraskenion awaiting 
the proper moment for entering. 

If we believe that in this class the actors entered the orches- 
tra, we shall understand why at times they failed 

.■I ,1 , 1"-, •, Actors fail to ob- 

to observe other actors already present, as e. g. ^erve other actors; 
in the Here. Fur., where Hercules speaks two they address 

■t r • i"iM-i iii 1 ^^ chorus first 

verses beiore seemg his children, and then, as he 
spies them exclaims (525) Sa- tc -/p^i/m; zi/V 6pm ■7:pu SwijA-ui-j^ and 
we shall understand why, at times, actors on entering address 
first the chorus, rather than other actors present. 

On the assumption that, in both this and the preceding 
classes, the actors entered the orchestra, we shall 
understand why the choruses heralded the ap- ci«"^««« opener 

■' _ ^ than actors an- 

proach oftener than did the actors. In the one nonnce the ap- 
hundred and three instances in the two classes p™^'^'' """-coming 

actors 

the approach of actors is announced by choruses 
fifty-six times, by actors forty-seven times. It would appear, 
therefore, that the position of the chorus was where it had a 
clear view of the parodos, wrhile the position of the actor was 
nearer to the wall of the proscenium, and where the view of the 
parodos, while not obstructed, was not quite so favorable as 
was that of the chorus. 
III. Instances where Actors Announce In-Coming Choruses 
CEd. Col., Ill, 6. Phoenissse, 196, 6. Cy- 
clops, 36, 5. Birds, 294, 15. Knights, 242, 5. Xe a'cTorTr. 

Clouds, 323, 5. nounce in-coming 

In the instances that come under this class choruses 

there is an added element to be considered. When ^enfrnttLircifs^s" 
actors entered, it is reasonable to believe that, 
in general, they did not begin speaking, till they were at the 
center of action. Usually, the chorus began singing while still 
in the parodos, the march in being accompanied by thechanting 
of the entrance-song. At what place in the parodos this en- 
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trance-song was begun, we have no information to tell us ; jet 
we may not unreasonably conclude that it was generally begun 
soon after the chorus entered the parodos, and thus came in 
sight of the spectators. 

In the Phoenissae, the Pedagogue at v. 196 says that he sees 
The entrance "^hc chorus approachiug. Sxx verses later, the 

of the chorus chorus begin singing the parodos. If the Peda- 

in the Phoenissae gogue had bccn ou the stage at v. 196, we can 
believe that by looking through open doors he could have seen 
the in-coming chorus when they were at or near the position in- 
dicated by the letter D. Assuming this to be the case, the cho- 
rus would have had just about sufficient time during the six re- 
maining verses of the Pedagogue's announcement to reach a 
place within the parodos at which we may believe them to have 
begun the words at v. 202. Every case, however, will not be so 
satisfactory, on the assumption that the actor took his view 
from the stage. 

At v. H.1 in the CEdipus Coloneus, Antigone sees the cho- 
The entrance ^"^ of old men drawing nigh. If, at this time An- 

of the chorus tigouc was On thcstagc, and, by looking through 

m the QEd. Col. (joors in the paraskcnion, saw the chorus ap- 
proaching, the chorus when first seen, it would appear, must 
have been near the position indicated by the letter D, for it 
would not seem probable that Antigone could have seen any 
part of the parodos that was much nearer the orchestra than 
that indicated by the letter D. The chorus enter six verses after 
being seen. Their first words are (117ff.) : 

opa. ri'? ap^ ^v] tzou vaiet; 

■Kdo xupet ixruTTioi iru9s]g o ndvTwn 

6 TzdvTtov dxopdffraTO'^j 

It is clear that these words were not spoken, as the chorus 
drew nigh over the parodos, as was the case in the example 
quoted above from the Phoeniss£e, but when they were near to 
the place from which CEdipus had just been led. The chorus, 
then, when they began speaking were at or near the position 
indicated by E. From D to £^ is about seventy-five m. That 
the chorus could have passed over so great a distance while An- 
tigone was speaking six verses seems improbable. They would 
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naturally, while the six -verses were being spoken, pass over a 
distance equal to about that from Vto B; and we may believe 
that, when Antigone announced the approach of the chorus, 
they were at or near y,but it seems improbable that by looking 
through doors in the paraskenion she could have seen the cho- 
rus w^hen they were at V, and the assumption in hand compels 
us to believe that Antigone announced as approaching a chorus 
that she did not see. This conclusion is unsatisfactory. 

It may be claimed that Antigone looked directly into the 
parodos from the stage, and thus saw the cho- 
rus approaching. In order to see as far as V, it '""^'^'^^Zl^Z 
would have been necessary that she advance to directly into 

the front of the stage, and lean far over, and, from^thestage 
even then, it may be doubted whether she could 
have seen as far down the parodos as V. 

The only position, therefore, that we can assign to an actor 
who announces the entrance of a chorus, in 
which we can be sure that he sees the chorus the the actor was 

approach of which he announces, is the orches- probably 

^^ in the orchestra 

tra. 

IV. Instances where the Approach of Actors (and in One In- 
stance of a Chorus) from the Palace in the Background is 
Announced. 
Choeph., 10, 12; 731, 3. An tig., 1180, 3. Electra(Soph.), 

324, 4; 1324, 2. CEd. Tyr., 531, 1; 631, 3. Al- 

,-.-■-. ^^ « 1-r- (I^) Instances 

cestis, 136, 5; 509, 1. Medea, 1121, 3. Hipp., where actors 

170, 6; 1156, 1. Androm., 822, 3. Ion, 78, 4. come from 

' -^T^.CTA tlis palace 

Troades, 306t, 1. Helena, 858, 6. Iph. m Tau., 

724, 1. Electra (Eurip.), 549, 4. Orestes, 1367, 2. Peace, 

1265, 3. Lysist,, 5, 1; 1106, 6. Thesmophor., 36, 3; 95, 6. 

If the actor that came from the palace entered on a stage, 
he was in his position, and ready to take his 
part, almost as soon as he was seen. If this was ^"^ thTstage! he 
the case, an announcement of his approach cov- was in his posi- 
ering several verses was manifestly out of place, *'°" be°n"gTeen 
for, as in previous cases, it would have com- 
pelled him to stand in his position most of this time, waiting 
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for the announcement of his approacn to be finished, that he 
might speak. 

When an actor is announced as coming from 

The actor i,. ,i.-i., 

in this class thc palacc, wc must beheve that he is actually 

was actually gggj^ coming forth ; in these announcements (jodw, 

seen approaching „ ^ . „ ^ ^ 

jiarM, Epyo/j.at, and Similar wrords are used. 

An allowance may be made for the timecon- 
him to reach his sumcd in passing through the door-way, and 
position, if this closing the door, but it will not be contended 

was on the stage , i , I, , • j- , i 

that the time oi more than one verse was re- 
quired for this, and for the actor to reach his proper position, 
granting that he entered on the stage. 

If the actor entered the orchestra from the palace, and had, 
A longer time con- 'thus, a Considerable distancc to pass over, before 
sumed, if he entered hc was in his propcr position, a larger number 
into the orchestra ^^ ^^^.^^^ would naturally be spoken between the 
time when he was first seen and that w^hen he was in his 
position, and ready to take his part, than would be spoken if 
he entered on the stage. In the instances cited above, it is seen 
that the number of verses thus spoken varies from one to six^, 
the average number of verses being three and one-half ; and this 
nnmber of verses must represent the time consumed by the act- 
or in walking from the palace door to a position well within 
the orchestra. 

In six instances, actors are present at the close of a single 
verse after they are seen. In four of them we 

In a few instances i i • ■ i i . 

actors are present may bclievc either that their approach was not 
soon after obscrvcd till they wcrcncar at hand, or that the 

being seen ^ „ ^ ^ ^ . _ . . ^ , 

needs of the plays did not require that their com- 
ing be sooner announced ; yet in the Troades, where Hecuba 
says that her daughter is rushing forth in a frenzied condition, 
ij.at'.iai; Oddest deopo KairdySpa Spuij.ui (307), we may infer that she 
passed over the ground more quickly than would ordinarily be 
the case. Likewise, it is reasonable to believe that CEdipus, as 
hecamefromthe palace (CEd. Tyr. 531), hastened his pace, and 



1 Omitting the instance in the Choephori where the chorus are seen to be coming, 
and where naturally a longer time would be consumed in passing from palace to 
orchestra than would be consumed by an actor in passing over the same ground. 
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even spoke before reaching his proper position in the orchestra, 
as he beheld before him his enemy Creon. 

In the four instances where the announcements consist of 
six verses, it is difficult to find a reason why the 

--_ ^- „ -In a few instances 

actor came so slowly, beyond the fact that annnusnaiiy 

the poet so desired. There is, however, in longtime 

• -I 1 ^s consumed 

one oi them, the Helena, strong evidence that 
the actor came into the orchestra. Here Helen sees Theonoe 
coming ; she is in doubt what she shall do ; she meditates ffight; 
she speaks of her despair {858if.). The view that would claim 
that TheoncE here entered on a stage would claim also that 
Helen was, at this time, on the stage; yet her words uttered 
after seeing Theonoe were evidently not uttered in his presence ; 
they were spoken as she stood in the orchestra, and saw him 
drawing nigh to her. 

In the presentation of the dramas of Shakespeare, the per- 
formers are all on the stage, the actors enter ^ ^, , 

. ' J, In the plays 

through a doorway either in the rear of, or at of Shakespeare 
the end of, the stage. As they are, then, on the ^<^'°''^ p'^"^"' ^°°" 

*-* ■ after being seen 

stage, and ready for action almost as soon as 

they are seen, we are not surprised to find that but few words 

are used to announce their presence. 

A comparison of a few instances taken from the Greek dram- 
atists, in which the actors came from the palace, 
with similar instances taken from the Enghsh ofsh^espelrc 
dramatist will show how much longer a distance with the Greek 

„ ^ -, 1 , 11 • • dramatists shows 

the Greek actor had to walk over in passing that in the former 
fi-om palace door to the position where he took the actor had a 

1 1TA1-1 . 1 • •_ shorter distance 

his part, than the English actor has m passing ^o pass over 

over a similar distance. 

In Titus Andronicus, Act V., Scene 1, the following occurs : 
Lucius: But who comes here led by a lusty 

Titus Andronicus : 
Goth ? Alcestis 

Goth: Renowned Lucius, from our troops I 
strayed, etc. 
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The question of Lucius is asked as he sees the Goth approach- 
ing, and the Goth begins speaking with the next verse. With 
this may be compared the following passage from Alcestis, 

(136ff.): -VO. aXX' rj(5' o'-aijajy ix 86p.u)'^ re? ipysrai 
daxpuppnooaa' ri'ja ToyrjV ay.iiuniiij.ai ; 
-^'J''H~l•.> ij.iv, sc ri Ssir-oraiiit. ruyydvsi, 
nvyy/iunrm' tl (f £t ^rXTh ijul'oyni yui'ij 
e;V iiZv uXiuXev eidivai jSduXiit/j.e'V ay, 
BE. y.ai f^wcrav et-siy /.at OaviiZaay eari am. 
The chorus here speak five verses before the attendant is near 
enough to speak. With the passage from An- 
mp"pomts°"''"'' dronicus may be compared also the following 
from Hippolytus ( 170ff. ) : 

XO. a/A' ■I'jiis TpiKfui ysfmid izpu Oup&v 
TffjUt ynpi^iiufi e^tu psXad-pw./' 
UTuyviiy d' dppouiy 'jiipni; au^dysrat. 
ri Tzor Stnt pafHly spaTo.i il'uyjj, 
Tt dsdijXrjzat 

d^p.a? dX/.oypum (ia.ai).tla<i. 
TP. w xaxd OyrjTwy x. r. X. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, Act III, Scene 7, occurs the fol- 
lowing : 

talraf^fe^l^"' Btiobarbus: Here comes the Emperor. 
Antony: Is it not strange, etc. 

With this compare the following (Helena, 857ff.): 

EA. II! '•/■(b rdXaiya' rijs Tuyr/i yap wd' dyW 
Mv/iX.a^j Sia—£—pdYij.s^'f' ixCahet di/piuv 
7) 0iii-iu)8u<; Bso'Mhj' xTuittV Soixn^ 
xXrfipui'j X.ufli'jTU)'.!. ipsby' azdp zi (psuxriov) 
d-iwna ydp nz xai fzapuod dipiyp.i'jm 
!)top lilSvy S> Sumy/'jix;, tu? d-(oX(>ii.rjv, 
Tpina<; ds irtu'^si? xaTzu ^apSdpiiu yd-oyiji; 
el<; [jdp6.ap IXfldiy (pdiryay aui^i? iiircsasi . 
0EON. Yiyiio ah p.iit (fipiiuaa x. t. /. 
In the former instance, four words are spoken after the actor 
is seen before he begins speaking; in the latter instance, six 
verses are spoken. 
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The following examples illustrate, still further, the fact that 
the English actor has to walk but a short dis- 
tance before he is in his position : ^fip.^rf™::; 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act I., Scene 3 : Shakespeare 

Charmian. But here comes Antony. 

[Enter Antony']. 
Cleopatra. I am sick and sullen. 
Antony. I am sorry, etc. 

Act IF., Scene 14. 
Antony. Come, Eros, Eros. 

[Enter Eros.] 
Bros. What would my lord, etc. 

Act IV., Scene 14. 
Antony. The guard, ho ! O dispatch me ! 

[Enter Guard.} 
First Guard. What's the noise ? 

Hamlet, Act I., Scene 1. 
Francisco. I think I hear them. Stand, ho ! Who's there? 

[Enter Horatio.] 
Horatio. Friends to this ground. 

Act in., Scene 4. 
Queen. Withdraw. I hear him coming. 

[Enter Hamlet.] 
Hamlet. Now, mother, what's the matter? , 

Act v., Scene 2. 
Horatio. Peace ! Who comes here ? 

[Enter Osric] 
Osric. Your Lordship is etc. 

Titus Andronicus, Act III., Scene 1. 
Titus Andronicus. But who comes with our brother Mar- 
cus here ? 

[Enter Marcus.] 

Marcus. Titus, prepare thy aged eyes to weep. 

Macbeth, Act L, Scene 3. 

Banquo. Who's here? 

[Enter J?oss.] 
Ross. The king hath happily received etc. 
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Act v., Scene 3. 

Macbeth. Say ton! 

[Enter Sayton.] 

Sayton. What is your graciotis pleasure ? 
It will be observed that in the instances cited from Shakes- 
peare, in but a single instance does more than 

Tie inference to be Qj^g YCrSC clapSC bctwCCn the time whcn an act- 
drawn from the , , ^ . ^ ^ - . , , 

comparison or IS sccu and the time when he begins speakmg. 

In the last instance cited, the actor's name is 
mentioned, and the next words are spoken by him. The con- 
clusion is justifiable that the larger number of interveningverses 
in the Greek drama is due to the fact that the Greek actor had 
a longer distance to walk before reaching the position where he 
took his part. 

The tests that have been applied in ascertaining the place to 

which actors came whose approach was an- 
ter*ed"n^anno"unced "ounced yield uo evidence concerning the place 

to which actors came whose approach was not 
announced ; yet if it be admitted that the former class entered 
the orchestra, it will necessarily follow that the latter class also 
•entered the orchestra. 

We can believe that the entrance of actors over the parodos 

was always a pleasing feature of the presenta- 
The entrance tiou. The actoi's wcrc, thus, in full vicw of the 

of actors , r t 11 1 ' 

a pleasing feature spcctators Irom the momciit when they stepped 
within the parodos, and w^e can imagine with 
what eagerness the eyes of fhe spectators followed the ap- 
proaching actor, as the spectators wondered what effect on the 
action the new arrival was to produce ; and we can count as 
among the beautiful scenes in the classic drama the entrance of 
actors in chariots, as they slowly approached the orchestra by 
the parodos.i 



1 See the description in Harrison and Verrall's 'Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Greece', p. 292sq. of the arrival of Agamemnon, as he drew nigh in his chariot 
over the parodos. 
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§7. Summary of Chapter III. 

The conclusions that have been reached in the present chap- 
ter may be briefly summarized : 

(1) Certain passages from the plays of the summary of the 

1 ,■ , .; 1 . , „ ^ J present chapter 

dramatists cited as evidence of a stage, when 
correctly interpreted, contain no such evidence (p. 70sq.). 

(2) The chorus did not stand on a raised platform (p. 81sq.). 

(3) It is probalDle that no steps led from orchestra to stage 
(p. 88sq.). 

(4) The evidence of archaeological investigations is that the 
actors stood in the orchestra (p. 90sq.). 

(5) The evidence of the extant plays is that the actors stood 
in the orchestra (p. 94sq.). 

(6) The actors when not coming from the palace in the 
background entered the orchestra by the parodos ; the actors 
that came from the palace entered directly into the orchestra 
(p. 132sq.). 

The evidence against a stage that the extant plays afford 
may rest chiefly on the following situations : 

^ . " , , y y . y The chief situations 

bcenes m which there is actval personal en- discussed in §5 
counter between chorus and actors, or possibili- °^^^^ present 

ty of such encounter. Cf. Sup. (/Es.), 836, 852, '''''^'^'' 

883, 940f. Persa;, 529. Agam., 1651f. Choeph., 983f Ajax, 
361. CEd. Tyr., 1340f., 1410ff"., 1429. CEd. Col., 176f, 491, 
834fl'. Philoc, 1003, 1174-1205. Hipp., 777. Heracl., 69f., 
274, 307f. Sup. (Eurip.), 1160. Here. Fur., 261f., 527ff". Hel- 
ena, 1628ff. Iph. in Tau., 468, lOBSff". Orestes, 474. Bacchse, 
1184. Rhesus, 675fl"., 730, 877. Cyclops, 210f., 471ff"., 590fif. 
Achar.,280ff".,564f. Knights, 251f., 451ff., 491ff., 922. Wasps, 
383, 437fl". Birds, 344, 364f. Thesmophor., 690f , 726ff. 

Chorus enter the palace. Cf. Medea, 820, 866. Cyclops, 
82fi". Lysist., 1182ir. 

Chorus approach the palace, but do not enter. Cf. Ajax, 
354ft". Hipp., 804. Here. Fur., 747ft"., 1031ff". Rhesus, Iff. 

Chorus deliberate whether they will enter the palace, or are 
invited to do so. Cf. Agam., 1350. Ajax, 329, 986. Electra 
(Soph.), 1103f. Medea,1275ff. Hipp., 575ff., 782. Androm., 
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817. Hecuba, 1042. Ion, 219ff. Helena, 327ff. Iph. in Tau., 
470, 1079. 

The position of the chorus is near the palace. Cf. Philoc, 
207. Alcestis, 86f., lOOf. Medea, 1293. Ion, 510. Orestes, 
136ff., 173ff. Bacchffi, 58ff. Lysistrata, SlOff. 

Chorus act as guard. Cf. Ajax, 1182f. Philoc, 150ff. 
Iph. in Tau., 638. Orestes, 1251ff. Rhesus, 15, 524, 813. 

Chorus observe actors closely. Cf. Antigone, 526ff. Philoc, 
861. Trachin., 964ff. Here Fur., 130ff. Electra (Eurip.), 
184f 

Chorus enter orchestra from palace. Cf Eumen., 140ff. 
Troades, 176f Lysistrata, 319, 1239. Eccl., 33ff. 

Search scenes, in which the chorus pass over the space us- 
ually occupied hj the actors. Cf Eumen., 244fF., 255f Ajax, 
891ff. CEd. Col., 121f Thesraophor., 597ff., 655ff. 

Actors enter orchestra with chorus. Cf Sup. (..^Js.), 1. 

Chceph., lOflF. Hecuba, 59ff. Plutus, 253ff. 

Actors leave by a parodos. Cf. Iph. in Aul., lllff. Bacchse, 
974ff. 

Actors on entering do not see other actors present. Cf. An-, 
drom., 881ff. Hecuba, 484ff. Iph. in Tau., 1152ff. Electra 
(Eurip.), 112ff. Orestes, 356fr., 470ff. PhoenissEe, 301fr. Bac- 
chffi, 215ff. Birds, 1122£f. 

Actors enter in chariots. Cf Persffi, 159(?),907(?). Agam., 
782. Electra (Eurip.), 988. Iph. in Aul., 607. 

Actors have contact with spectators. Cf Peace, 881ff. 
Frogs, 296ff. 

Actors on entering address the chorus, though other actors 
aie present, and would benaturally first addressed. Cf Persae, 
681ff. Electra (Soph.), 660, 1098. CEd. Tyr., 924. CEd. Col., 
728, 1500. Philoctetes addresses his first wordj to both cho- 
rus and actor: cf. Philoc, 219ff'. 

Libation scenes in which both chorus and actors partici- 
pate. Cf Persffi, 623fif. Choeph., 149ff. Iph. in Tau., 159ff., 
179fif. 

Assembly scenes which were, no doubt, made to resemble 
real assembly scenes. Cf Achar., 20f , 42ff., 56, 91, 156, 172, 
Thesmo., 284ff., 292if., 312fr., 372ff., 383fif., 443fif. Eccle,, 57, 
103, 122ff, 
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The numbers present were at times greater than could tind 
room on a stage. Cf. Septem, Iff., 30ff. Agam., 906ff. Trial 
scene in the Eumenides. Trachin., 202f., 299f. Androm., 115, 
135, 161. Sup. (Eurip.), 10. A stage in some plays was tin- 
suited to the scene represented : cf. Prom., 2, 31, 55f. CEd. Col., 
10, 17, 98. Philoc, 1, 16, 21, 28f., 1262. Cyclops, where the 
scene is a cave. Birds, 54, 92, 202, 207. 

The distegia at times represents a large area. Cf. Agam., 
Iff. Orestes, 1573ff. Clouds, 1490ff. Wasps, 143ff. Peace, 
223ff. 

At the close of many plays, actors and choruses leave the 
theatre together. Cf. Sup. (.^s.), 980ff. Persas, 1038ff. Sep- 
tem, 1068ff. Eumen., lOOSff. Ajax, 1413ff. Antig., 1339ff. 
Philoc, 1469. Sup. (Eurip.), 1232. Hecuba, 1288ff. Troades, 
296f , 1266ff., 1331f Bacchse, 1381ff. Rhesus, 986ff. Cyclops, 
441f , 701ff. Achar., 1231ff. Clouds, 1510. Wasps, 1535ff. 
Peace, 1354ff. Birds, 1755ff. Lysis., 1273ff. Frogs, 1524ff. 
Eccl., 1149ff. Plutus, 1208f 

In many plays there was a sympathy existing betweencho- 
riis and actors such as would lead us to believe that all were 
together. Cf Ion, 748, 857. Iph.inTau.,63,143,1056. Baccha;, 
582ff., 609ff. The chorus are instructed to warmly welcome 
Agamemnon: cf. Agam., 524; cf also the conversation between 
the chorus and Cassandra, vs. 1053-1300, in thesame pla3'. Cf. 
the sympathy of the chorus for Electra, as displayed in the con- 
versation vs. 121-327, of the Electra (Soph.), and, again, in the 
same play, where the chorus try to comfort Electra, vs. 804- 
874. CEdipus trusts the chorus, in the QEd. Col., v. 175; he 
calls them his allies, v. 815. Deianira, in the Trachiniae, tells the 
chorus her v.oes in private, vs. 531ff.: and the chorus in the 
Persae dread to speak in the presence of Darius, vs. 694f 

The chorus bow before the king in the CEd. Tyr. iif. vs. 40f. 
and 327. They prostrate themselves, in the PhoenissEe. Cf 291 
ff. In the Here. Fur., when Hercules enters, he finds his chil- 
dren in the orchestra. Cf 527ff. Dicasopohs,intheAcharnians, 
brings a block into the orchestra. Cf 365ff. Polymnestor, in 
the Hecuba, goes into the orchestra from the tent. Cf 1070f 
In the Alcestis, occurs a funeral procession. Chorus and actor 
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leave the theatre together, and return together later. Cf. 422 
ff., 606ff., 740, 861, 872. 

§8. Jhe Mistakes of Vitruyius 

Assuming, now, that the actors stood in the orchestra, to- 
gether with the chorus, it remains to see how it 

VitruYius states o _ ' _ 

that the actors was that Vitruvius came to be mistaken, for he 
stood on a stage g^^g distinctly^ that the actors stood on the 
stage, and that the stage had the name X<i^siir^-2 "Vitruvius is 
exact in all his statements ; but we must remember that he lived 
in the first century B. C, and that the only theatre that he 
could have become acquainted with -was the so-called Roman 
theatre. From the facts that he saw concerning the stage in 
that theatre, he inferred other facts concerning a stage in the 
Greek theatre of the fifth century. 

The historical facts relating to the theatre, both Greek and 
Some historical Roman, are clcar. When tragedy arose from the 
facts relating dithyrambic chorus, and an actor was intro- 

to the stage duccd, this actor stood on a table.s By ^schy- 

lus a second actor was introduced, and a^xri^rj became necessary, 
that the actors might have a place in which to cnange their 
dresses. Before this time, the table had been used, in order to 
give elevation to the actor ; now the cothurnus was invented, 
which served the purpose that before that time had been served 
by the table. The assumption that the cothurnus, and other 
means of artificial dress were used in order to give the actors the 
appearance of superior beings is not correct, for, if such had 
been the case, they would not have been used by all the actors 
alike. They were, in fact, used by nurses, and slaves, and her- 
alds, as well as by heroes. The only object, then, of cothurnus, 
onkos,flowingrobes,and padded bodies was to give to the act- 
ors a prominence that would distinguish them from the cho- 
reutas. 



1 Vitrtiv., 7, 2 ; quoted above p. 70. 

2 For the views of Dr. Kaweran, which are adopted by Dr. Dorpfeld, and arc here 
set forth, cf. Miss Harrison, Class. Rev., May, 1890, p. 274,sq. Cf. also Pickard, Am. 
Jotir. Phil., April, 1893, p. 68ff. 

3 Poll., IV., 123: !/£<)$• (T 7/-J rpd-iteZa apyaia. k<f Tfj -/k) Bi/r-toix; eij Tiy 
rha.Sa'} -ih^ yoptuzuJi; a-exptt/aro. 
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During the fifth century, then, actors and chorus stood in 
the orchestra. There was a irziyi/)? to which the 
actors retired when they were to chansre their , The positions 

•^ cs of chorus, actors, 

dresses. The scenery used was variable. It was scenery and 

for each play what the requirements of that play j^ ^^^ ^ c^tm 
demanded. The position of the -rxijvij' was, nat- 
urally, on the side of the orchestra the more remote from the 
spectators ; there, also, was the scenery, and there, also, stood 
the actors, directly in front of the axr/vij. 

In Roman times the chorus had disappeared ; therefore the 
whole of the orchestra was not needed in the Theiowerin 

presentation of the plays. Vitruvius tells us of the orchestra 
that in the half oY the orchestra thus not needed *° ''°"^" """' 
the senators sat. But, if they had sat on .the level of the orches- 
tra, the senators in the rear rows could not have seen the act- 
ors over the heads of the senators in front of them. * According- 
ly, it was necessary to either raise the half of the orchestra up- 
on which the actors stood, or to lower the half upon which the 
senators sat. The latter course was followed. The part of the 
orchestra that was lowered received the name of xwA(npa\ the 
part on which the actors stood was called, and rightly, hiysuiv^ 
for it was the place on which the actors spoke. • 

In support of this view is the fact that in many of the thea- 
tres that were altered in Roman times the low- 
est row of circular seats is on a level with the '^^^ '^^°'''^ *^** 

, as apphed to 

koysTm. This is the case at AlZani, lelmeSSOS, certain theatres 

Patava, Aspendos, Pergamos, and Assos. If, in 
these theatres, the semi-circular y.min-iia. should befiUed up to the 
level of the lowest row of seats, we should have the original or- 
chestra of the fifth century. 

The orchestra, then, of the fifth century was divided, in 
later times, into two parts, the h.r^w., the x«wV- ^^^ ^,,„„^y„„ 
Tpa.. In view of this fact we understand how it that the orchestra 
was that the word w^Vr/,« came to be applied ^r ™ rftc" 
to either of these two parts. We understand, 
also, how it was that the <?u//c'/,r„ which belonged in the center 
of the old orchestra, when this latter was divided, was placed 
in either the hiyziw, or the y.mir;-jm. It becomes clear, also, why 
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in the Roman theatre the audience entered not, as in the Greek 
theatre, by the parodoi ; but by underground passages. The 
parodoi led to the higher part of the old orchestra; accordingly, 
the audience could not enter by them ; they were reserved for 
the actors. It may be added, further, that it was entirelj' ap- 
propriate that the part of the orchestra that was occupied by 
the senators, who were spectators, should be distinct from the 
part that was occupied by the actors. 

Thus, the mistakes of Yitruvius are understood. He saw 
the Roman stage, and, in its rear, theprosceni- 
7nfe™«esc'orem! "^ columns twclvc feet high with a platform 
ing a Greek stage, On top of them. Hc assumcd, therefore, that in 
stage ^ """^"^ ^^^ iifth century also the actors performed on a 
stage ; but he remembered that in the fifth cen- 
tury there was a chorus. Accordingly', he assumed that the 
actors stood on the roof of the proscenium, and to this roof he 
gave the name by which the stage of his own day was desig- 
nated — hecalled it the Xuysiuy ; while the facts are seen to be that 
the actors both of the fifth century and of the time of Yitruvius 
stood on the same spot, that in front of the proscenium. 

There has been quoted abovei a passage fromSuidas, which 

may be taken as a correct description of a 

TUe deseription Roman theatre of the time ofYitruvius. Suidas 

of a Roman . ^ ^ 

theatre mentions first the irxrf^^j which is here called the 

center door (in the proscenium), and is men- 
tioned first, perhaps, because it was the most prominent object 
before the eyes of the spectator. On both sides of the Tzr/yi; are 
the -a/iarrxrj'^ia. After these comes the orchestra, which he might 
. have called by its new name of iuys-mv. At this place, he says, 
the actors contend. The next object named after the orchestra 
is the altar of Dionysus; and, finally, is mentioned the part 
most remote from the stage, the -/.oviarpa. 

The words of the scholiast in the introduction to the Clouds 
are a further confirmation of the belief that the 

The words 

of the scholiast half of the orchcstra of the fifth centurj' which 
in the introduction ^rg^^ morc remote from the spectators became 

to the Clonds '■ 

the /-iiyrurj of the Roman theatre. The words are: 

1 Page 82. 
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h rfi dp^i^ffrpa rui vuv Xsyoiii'ju) hiysiu). The words are correctly ex- 
plained by Isidor, Origg. 18, 43 : pulpitus, qui pulpitus orches- 
tra Yocabatiir, and 44 : orchestra autem pulpitus erat. 
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